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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


—_—>—- 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope. Narrated by her 
London, 1846. Colborn. 


phy- 
The 


Physician, In.3 vols. 
Ir is the wise custom of the Chinese to pay their 
sicians only as. long as they continue in health. 
pay ceases: while the patient is sick. 

It is said that. illnesses are not half so long in China 
as in England. 

We are not informed in what manner the eccentric 
Lady Hester Sranuope paid her physician, but we 
shrewdly suspect that his fees were in the nature of a 
post obit. She talked volumes which he was to be per- 
mitted to print. Already has he published three, and 
now he comes forward with three more. He is resolved 
to convert her talk into cash if he can. 

But we fear that he has made a miscalculation. 
People have other work to do than to read, and other 
books to read than Lady Hester Stannopr’s. One 
volume of the choicest of her reminiscences, seeing that 
she really was a remarkable woman, might have been 
am with eagerness; but three were voted a bore. 

Vhat will be said of another three piled upon them ? 
Their very aspect will deter the most carnivorous book- 
worm from attacking them. 

’ Ttis to be lamented that:in this eagerness to command 
a price “by tity, instead of winning readers by 
quality,the Physician should have virtually sealed his 
volumes against perusal, because they really contain 
much that is new and interesting, and which, compressed 
into a moderate compass by curtailment of words and 
expurgation of stale matter, would have proved an ac- 
ceptable book for a summer morning lounge, Avs it is, 
few will be tempted to look’for ‘thie needles in’ the hay, 
save the literary journalists. whose duty it is to wade 
through rubbish of all kinds to pick up the gems that 
may chance to lurk among it, ind, it will be hard indeed 
if, in three such volumes, we cannot discover passages 
amusing. to appear. to, be.in themeelyes an 
answer to the objection we have nade, Butit must be 
remembered that we. present only the cream; the skim- 
med milk remains behind. From such a miscellaneous 


gathering, we shall take the specimens that attract us 
as we turn the leaves, without any regard to order. 

Lady Hester wanted to know whether the. Druses 
ate raw flesh; so she tried this experiment. She pur- 
chased a sheep, and gave notice that on a-certain day as 
many who came might partake of it. Accordingly 


A spot was fixed on for this extraordinary feast about half a 
mile from the burgh, and the time appointed was at the close 
of the day, when the inhabitants of Eastern countries generally 
make their fullest meal, I accompanied her ladysbip. The 
sheep was killed, blown, skinned, and cut up: and whilst yet 

reeking, was placed before the people assembled. As they 
knew wherefore they were invited, they probably added a few 
| grimaces of pretended voraciousness to their customary man- 
i ner: but the fact was well established before us that they eat 
| mutton raw as we do when roasted. _ It may be observed, that 
the sheep was of the large-tailed breed; and the tail itself, 
althongh a mass of fat, was cut into mouthfuls, and swallowed 
with the same avidity as the fleshy parts. 


In one of her journeys Lady Hester and her suite 
accidentally lighted upon 
BURCKHARDT. 


Mr. B. accompanied by his Mameluke, Joseph, departed 
for the sea of Galilee. On his return, after an absence of two 
or three days, he informed us of a singular meeting with a 
| person who called himself Shaykh Ibrahim. At Tabariah he 
fad been lodged at the house.of a priest, to which Europeans 
| were generally conducted. The weather was sultry, and Mr. 
| B. confined within doors, heard some one in altereation with 
his Mameluke at the entry of the house. Joseph was endea- 
vouring to turn out a meanly-dressed man with a long beard, 
who insisted, in his turn, on speaking with the Englishman 
| within, Upon advancing to the door, Mr. B. was surprised 
| to hear himself addressed in good English. Shaykh Ibrahim 
made himself known, and they spent the day together. The 
succeeding day Mr. B. returned to Nazareth, having invited 
Shaykh Ibrahim to visit us. It is ummecessary to say he was 
the celebrated Burckhardt, On the morrow.be arrived, and 
his appearance was calculated to interest those who beheld 
him, from the singularity of his dress, so different from that 
of a European, As there will be occasion to speak of him 
again more than once, it is necessary to introduce him parti- 
cularly.to the notice of.the reader. He was a robust and 
rather an athletic man, of about five feet nine, with blue eyes, 
a broad German face, and a pleasing look. His teeth were 
very une set. I did not, at that time, know that he was 
‘travelling for the African Society, as he affected to pass for an 
Arab, and did not care to betray his secret to those from 
whom he could reap no advantage by the disclosure, and might 
iderive some inconvenience. There was something in his speech 
jthat did not amount to a foreign accent, and yet it was at 
times enough to make a listener suppose he might be Irish, so 
well had he leaine | to speak a language not ve-nacular. He 
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remained, if I recollect rightly, two whole days at Nazareth. 
Lady Hester’s opinion of him was not a favourable one, and 
she never altered it. He took occasion, in conversation, to 
point out to Lady Hester the practicability of procuring cer- 
tain objects of antiquity, which he supposed to come within 
the reach of her purse and influence, although not of his own. 
He was dressed as a peasant of Palestine, with a turban of 
about the length and fineness of a round towel. His shirt 
was coarse, long, and with pointed sleeves reaching considerably 
beyond his fingers’ ends. His legs were bare, and his feet 
were thrust into an old pair of shoes, somewhat, resembling 
inn slippers. He had loose drawers, and a tunic or frock of 
white coarse cotton, reaching down to his feet, open in front, 
over which was a woollen cloak or abah, the favourite mantle of 
every person throughout Syria when travelling. 


Among the remarkable characters with whom she be- 
came acquainted in her various wanderings was a rich 
Jew, named Malem Haym Shiady, banker and minister 
to the Pasha of Acre. This is the curious 

, HISTORY OF A SYRIAN JEW. 

This man’s history has something too curious to be passed 
over in silence. He was the son of an eminent Jew, who filled 
the post of katib or yazgy to several pashas of Damascus, to 
which post Haym and his brothers, Rafael, Yusef, and Manas- 
seh, succeeded him. Katib in Arabic, and yazgy in Turkish, 
mean no more than writer, or scribe; but the office confers 
more power than the name conveys. The katib is often at 
once government secretary and treasurer; and, as he is gene- 
rally stationary in the pashalik for life, whilst the pashas, by 
removal or death, are often changed, it necessarily happens 
that he is a perfect master of the business of the pashalik, and 
of its revenues and resources; whilst the pashas, coming from 
distant provinces, enter upon a government of which the key 
is in the katib’s hands, and are necessitated to keep them in 
their service, and to be guided by them. But the pashalik of 
Damascus has this singularity, that its pasha and chief persons 
are absent annually on the pilgrimage to Mecca, and conse- 
quently are more especially bound to confide their affairs to 
the hands of their servants. Moreover, the order of march, 
the ordinances and regulations for the pilgrims, the quantity 
of provisions required, the pasha’s disbursements, and various 
other things essential to be known on this important, occasion, 
have somehow become secrets in the hands of these Jews, who 
it was told to us keep them registered in their own tongue. 
They thus become hieroglyphics to the Turks and Christians, 
who seek in vain to wrest the knowledge from the hands of the 
Jews, and so to stand in no farther need of them. Haym was 
destined by his father to the priésthood, and we may suppose 
its holy functions do not incapacitate any one from filling 
secular offices, since he was both priest and minister. In the 
early part of his life the machinations of his enemies prevailed 
so far against him that he was summoned to Constantinople, 
to answer to certain accusations made against him ; and being 
condemned to a fine which he was unable to pay, he was 
thrown into prison. Haym had a sister, a woman of some- 
what masculine appearance, but reputed to possess great quali- 
ties. Determined to release her brother, she undertook the 
journey from Syria to Constantinople, and waiting for a conve- 
nient moment for her purpose, when the Grand Signor should 
be on his way to the mosque, where he goes publicly every 
Friday, she burst into the middle of the cavalcade, and threw 
herself at his feet, to petition for her brother’s release. Those 
who have witnessed the sultan’s procession to the mosque, the 
free use that is made of whips and cudgels to keep the popu- 
lace in order, and the awe in which all stand of a monarch in 
whom a moment’s caprice or anger may beget a sentence of 
death, will admire the courage of her who could brave it all. 
She succeeded, as she merited, and brought her brother back 
triumphantly to his home. And it is a proof of Haym’s pru- 
dence, that although he owed his freedom to his sister, and 
loved her exceedingly, he would not the more suffer her to 
meddle in the affairs of the pashalik. "When Ahmed Pasha, el 
Gezzar, governed St. Jean d’Acre; Haym became ‘his prin- 
cipal katib. The cruélties which that singular tyrant exercised 
on those in his service’ extended to Haym. He was accus- 
tomed to write down on 4 bit of paper, which he kept under 
his cushion, the names of those whom he intended to put to 
death or to mutilate by the loss of some member of the body ; 





and this scrap he would produce when the number became 
considerable enough to satisfy his bloodthirsty disposition. 
In this way he one day summoned Haym, among others, into 
his presence, and ordered his head to be cut off; but imme- 
diately recalling the order, he desired that he should be de- 
prived of his nose, one eye, and one ear. This was accord- 
ingly done. Haym was afterwards confined to the palace of 
the pasha, where he attended to the duties of his office by day, 
and by night was remanded to his apartment, and locked up. 
It was said that one of Haym’s great merits in the eyes of 
El Gezza was that, in writing despatches to the Porte, he mixed 
up respect and defiance in such a way that they breathed sub- 
mission, and yet shewed the sword. Haym’s sufferings were 
not confined to these only. At one time he was condemned to 
be baked in an oven; or, as others say, he was actually put 
into a heated oven, and there made to suffer unutterable tor- 
ments. El Gezzar died, and was succeeded’ by Suliman, the 
reigning pasha, whose mild administration has not been charged 
with any of the horrors of which his predecessor was guilty. 
Haym now enjoyed power and affluence, and universally bore 
the character of a sage minister. 


She notices the fine forms of the Syrian and Egyptian 
women, and attributes them to the practice of carrying 
burdens on their heads, which compel an erect gait. This 
is her description of these fair 


WATER CARRIERS. 


So far from giving a curve to the spine, depressing the neck, 
or in anywise shortening the growth of the body, the resist- 
ance of the muscles seems to increase in proportion to: the 
pressure, and much elasticity of action is the result. In:some 
places, the springs are often a quarter of a mile from the, vil- 
lages, and much below them, so as to render the ascent very 
toilsome; yet every day in the week may be seen girls and 
women carrying these jars, containing not less than fifteen 
quarts of water, on their heads, with a natural grace not ex- 
ceeded by the studied walk of a stage dancer. A favourite 
manner with them, when seen by men and when wishing to be 
coquettish, is to place both thumbs through the jar handles, 
which has a very statue-like appearance. When unobserved, 
they generally tuck up their gowns all round, shewing their 
pantaloons. If in their best clothes, they are seen with silver 
bracelets instead of glass ones, and with similar rings round 
their ancles; with a silver relic case hanging at their bosom ; 
with long sleeves to their gown; and over it, if in winter, a 
cloth vest, if in summer, one of bombazeen; with ear-rings : 
and with a species of ornament not known in England or 
France, silver rims of mail or of coins which take in the oval 
of the face from the temples to the chin, and have a very pretty 
effect. The girdles are fastened by two silver bosses as large 
as the bottom of a tumbler, and they wear on their feet a pair 
of yellow slippers. 


The Editor contradicts a notion very prevalent in Eu- 
Tope as to 
EXECUTIONS IN THE EAST. 


It will not be out of place to mention here that the notions 
entertained in Europe, of the manner of putting to death by 
the bowstring, are extremely erroneous. It is supposed that 
a condemned person submits to his fete without a murmur, 
and kisses the sentence that announces to him his doom... But 
repeated inquiries lead me to affirm that it is otherwise, and 
that Mahometans seldom die magnanimously by the hand of an 
executioner ;. they often utter piercing cries, or else, a prey to 
despair, become insensible ; the executioner generally stabs or 
shoots them first, and then, if not quite dead, strangles them 
with the shawl snatched from his head, or with the girdle from 
his waist, or with the first rope at hand. 


Palmyra appears to’ have disappointed the travellers, 
as, in truth, it does all who visit it, only that persons who 
have taken so much trouble to see a thing are usually 
unwilling to admit that their labour has not been re- 
warded. This is the 


APPROACH TO PALMYRA. 


It seemed as if we almost touched the foot of the mountain 
which overhangs ,and which Hassan pointed to. “‘ We 


havenot abovea league and a half to go,”’ said I, “ Inshallah,”” 
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was his reply, in the Arabian manner ; “ if it please God ;”’ 
and, taught by experience how equivocal an expression this 
was, I made up my mind for a double distance. Hassan’s 
horse was nearly knocked up, and it was necessary to remove 
his wallet upon mine. The plain, for the first league, has some 
patches of turf, but afterwards presents a dry, cracked, barren 
surface, totally destitute of vegetation. It appears that the 
soil is impregnated with salt, as is the plain which I afterwards 
saw to the east of Palmyra. At sunset we reached its termi- 
nation, and entered between two hills into a valley, where were 
to be seen the remains of a reservoir inclosing the fountain- 
head, from which water was once conveyed by an aqueduct to 
Palmyra. It is called Abu-el-Faw4res, and is mentioned by 
Wood and Dawkins, in their splendid work on the remains 
of Palmyra. This aqueduct runs for a league, and terminates 
in the Valley of Tombs, at which we soon arrived. This valley 
is shut in on both sides by low mountains. The moon had now 
risen, and threw a gloomy solemnity over those ancient monu- 
ments of the dead, which continued for about a mile. As we 
approached the angle, where the vast mass of ruins (as I sup- 
posed) would burst on my sight, my bosom thrilled with expec- 
tation. We turned if, when, straining my eyes, I looked in 
vain for the grand objects which I had expected; for the 
‘straggling columns of the colonnade, sunk in a low disadvan- 
‘tageous spot, were hardly to be discerned. Other feelings, 
which hope had for a moment drowned, again took possession 
of me. I recollected that I had been twelve hours on horse- 
back, that I was hungry and thirsty. Following my guide 
among huge masses of stone, and pillars and fragments of 
buildings, towards the Temple of the Sun, we came to the gate, 
which we found shut, nor was it opened until Hassan had 
made himself known. 


He rose early on the following morning, eager to view 
the place by the full light of day; but still the same dis- 
appointment. 

PALMYRA, 

As far as my memory served me, I found the engravings in 
Wood and Dawkins faithful ; and I began to consider how it 
happened that, correct as to delineation, they conveyed an idea 
of the remains of Palmyra so much more favourable than the 
reality, It has already been stated that the ground on which 
they stand is disadvantageous. LEdifices require elevation to 
set them off ; and perhaps it may have struck some travellers, 
that, of all the vestiges of antiquity to be seen throughout 
modern Turkey, the Parthenon at Athens, and the Temple of 
Theseus at Sunium, have the most imposing appearance, 
Owing to their position, each on the summit of a hill. It is 
not so with Palmyra. Situate, on the contrary, at the foot of 
lofty mountains, whose height renders all the works of art di- 
minutive, its columns, if seen at the distance of a few hundred 
yards, dwindle to the size of tapers. Indistinct from the 
neighbouring mountains, they are still more so from the colour 
of the stone of which they are made: for it is of a yellow 
ochrish appearance, and the face of the surrounding soil is 
precisely the same hue. Tints must be opposed to set each 
other off ; so that, for want of this contrast, these celebrated 
ruins, 80 conspicuous on paper, are scarcely visible where they 
stand. And although the two artists had a right to give them 
as high relief as they could, yet have they been guilty of that 
species of deception which exhibits objects under a false co- 
louring, by representing them with an appearance of freshness 
to which they have long since lost their claim. Yet, when we 
reflect on the vastness of the materials which have been col- 
lected, as it were, in the midst of a desert, we are lost in asto- 
nishment. There are pillars of granite of a single block, 
which (say those who have made researches on these subjects 
their study) must have been transported from Upper Egypt. 
All the buildings were composed of stones of an enormous 
size; and there are ceilings yet remaining of a single slab. 
Fragments of pillars and their entablatures strew the ground, 
-and. are so. numerous, that we might imagine all the inhabitants 
to have lived in palaces. The building, called by travellers 
the Temple of the Sun, alone contains within its walls more 
than space enough for the present Palmyrenes. 


We conclude, for the present at least, with a sketch of 
e 
RELIGION OF THE DRUSES. 


The religion of ‘the Druses is a mystery anrong historians 





and travellers, and their tenets are so cautiously concealed 
from all but certain persons of their own sect that little credit 
is to be given to the relation of any author on the subject. 
Some general facts, however, are known; as they owe their 
origin to Hakym be Omrhu, Caliph, or Sultan of Egypt, in an 
early year of the Hegira, and that they are divided into two 
bodies, called the Initiated and Non-initiated, or Jahel and 
Aakel. The Jahel are those who follow the common pursuits of 
mankind, and acknowledge, as the rules of society, the received 
customs of the country, putting no more restraints on their 
conduct than what these and the laws impose. Their sabbath 
is on Friday. The Druses have, at times, been totally inde- 
pendent, as during the reign of Fakr ed dyn; and are, in a 
certain degree, always so, from the nature of their mountains. 
To become an Adkel, it is necessary for a Jahel to go through 
a probation of some years ; when, if thought worthy, he is ad- 
mitted to a participation in the rights of the adepts. The de- 
portment of these is grave, and they are tied down to a plain- 
ness of dress and a sanctity of manners which give them a look 
that necessarily imposes somewhat on the beholder. One un- 
varying part of it is the white turban, made of a long band of 
linen or cotton, repeatedly folded around the tarbish (or red 
skull cap). They likewise affect the black abah or cloak. An 
Aakel holds himself bound to the performance of all moral 
duties, so that the institution is in itself meritorious. Their 
enemies, however, say that their sanctity consists in observing 
certain days of prayer, in letting their beard grow, in seldom 
or never being seen to smoke or to drink coffee ; in studiously 
concealing from vulgar eyes their peccadilloes, and in with- 
drawing from public view to perform their devotions ; which, 
add they, are most impure abominations, for they are grounded 
on a belief in the transmigration of souls, in non-entity after 
death, and in the lawfulness of incestuous cohabitation between 
daughters and fathers, or brothers and sisters. Neither do 
their revilers scruple to aver that they are idolaters, and wor- 
ship the image of a calf. My subsequent knowledge of them 
leads me to subscribe to no such opinion, but to conceive that 
religious feelings, or pretended ones, lead some of them to a 
real or apparent sanctity, as in other sectaries and in all reli- 
gions. And, although no deity is too gross for ignorance and 
superstition, no mode of worship so absurd that sophistry can- 
not find arguments to accredit it, and no avenging power so 
imbecile that priestcraft will not erect a tribunal upon its ter- 
rors, still there is, in general, such a positive and indignant 
denial of idolatry from all respectable Druses, that we do not 
think travellers are warranted in propagating the report. 





HISTORY. 


The Literary History of the Middle Ages ; comprehending 
an Account of the state of Learning from the close of the 
Reign of Angustus to its revival in the Fifteenth Century. 
By the Rev. Josepn Bertncron. London, 1846. 
Bogue. 

Tuls is a republication of a work which originally ap- 

peared in the year 1814. The author was a Romish 

riest, born in Shropshire, and educated at St. Omer. 

He exercised the functions of the priesthood for many 

years in France. Returning to his native country, he 

pursued the career of letters. He published a variety of 
works, chiefly historical, and among the rest that which 
has now been added to “ Bogue’s European Library.” 

It is a more comprehensive history than HALLAMm’s, but 

not quite so learned. Commencing with a view of the 

decline of literature and the arts from the close of the 
reign of Aucustus, he traces it to the fall of the 

Western Empire, and thence to the reign of CHaRLE- 

MAGNE, through the middle ages. His criticisms upon 

the various writers who pass in review before him are 

marked by acuteness wa a pleasing, because uncom- 
mon, spirit of impartiality and freedom from prejudices, 
national, political, and sectarian. His style is easy and 
unaffected, graphic and anecdotical. He has aimed at 

ing his work amusing as well as learned, and it is 

‘certainly a valuable addition to the cheap and useful 

‘series of which it forms a part, 
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FICTION. 

Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre. By the Countess of 
Buiessincron. In3 vols. London, 1846, Bentley. 
Tue Countess of BLESSINGTON is certainly indebted 
for the popularity of her novels more to her title than 
their merits. A tale written by a real countess is, by the 
patrons and patronesses of the circulating library, looked 
to as an authority on all those curious points relating to 
the manners and mode of speech in fashionable |life, 
which the excluded are always so desirous to learn, and 
perhaps to enjoy in fancy. ‘The greater portion*of the 
fashionable novelists were understood to be personas who 
were not admitted into the circles they pretended to 
depict, and who had picked up such information as 
they really possessed in their characters of tutors and 
governesses, valets and ladies’ maids, or such-like equi- 


vocal personages attached to a family, At first, the, 


revelations of these people were received with eagerness, 
and the “ silver-fork-school” of novelists, as they were 
happily termed, enjoyed a run for two or three seasons. 
But when their readers were beginning to ape the extra- 
vagant modes and piebald dialects which had been 
palmed upon them as truthful dramatic scenes in aristo- 
cratic drawing-rooms, it began to be known that the 
picture was an unfaithful one; that it was often drawn 
from imagination—never taken from any higher sources 
than the would-be great. Then did this school of story- 
tellers vanish as speedily as it had arisen. But the 
curiosity to which they had sought to minister re- 
mained, and a cordial welcome was giyen to any novel 
which bore upon its face some sort of guarantee for its 
fidelity in the rank of the author. Among the most suc- 
cessful of these novelists was the Countess of BLEss1NnG- 
ToN; and although her produetions would not have 
commanded attention upon their own merits, they were 
eagerly read because they came from a countess. We 
mean not to assert that they have nothing to recom- 
mend them to notice. They have some good fea- 
tures. The plots are rudely constructed,»and there 
is little of reality in the characters: introduced ; per- 
haps because they are not usually painted from the 
life, but made up of shreds and patches from a variety 
of persons known to the writer. The truth is, that the 
Countess is an extremely amiable and kind-hearted 
person: she wants the malice necessary to hit off the 
foibles of her friends—and give pungency to a tale of 
real life, which is nothing without a dash of caricature. 

This inherent defect.is equally apparent in the Memoirs 
of a Femme de Chambre. The plot wants novelty, and 
the personages want nature. The heroine, Selina Strat- 
ford, is a governess, whose life and adventures, together 
with those of her parents, it is the purpose of the novel 
to narrate. The design is not new, and the incidents 
are formed out of the staple “materials of the novelist ; 
nor is there any thing in the manner of the telling that 
compensates for the want of freshness in the matter. 
But although this novel is not of a better class than 
those every season sent forth for the supply of the cir- 
culating libraries, it is at least as good as most of them 
which look only for a season’s existence, It will do 
well enough to lounge ‘over during a dull morning, but 
the busy reader will not find it worth his seeking. 





The Priestess, An Anglo-Saxon Tale of the early Days 
of Christianity in Britain. By the Translator of 
** Margaret; or, the Gold-mine.” London, 1846. 
Hatchard and Son, 

THE conversion to Christianity of a young and beautiful 

Pricetere attachen:te the temple of the Saxon goddess 
rigga, in the kingdom of Mercia, forms the subject- 

matter of this tale, the incidents of persecution and 

dangers and difficulties ‘being introduced. to excite the 
reader’s interest, and to expand the story sufficiently to 








enable the authoress to present minute descriptions. of 
the manners, costumes, and religious creed and cere- 
monies of the time, and in the collection of which she 
must have employed great industry and research. By 
such aids a narrative has been constructed, which, 
written as it is in a very pleasing style, will give to the 
reader the amusement of a fiction, combined with much 
of the instruction of history. Moreover, it is fraught 
with wholesome sentiment and teaches a good moral, 
It may be recommended as an excellent book to place in 
the hands of young persons, and there are few of any 
age who would not be gratified by its perusal. We have 
already met the authoress in a translation, of which we 
had occasion to speak in terms of warm approval. The 
| Priestess shews that she is equally competent to original 
composition, and we hope the- success of the first 
_attempt will be such as to induce her to write again, 











Abel Massinger ; or, the Aeronaut. A Romance. B 
Tuomas Top Sroppart, Author of “The Deat 

| Wake,” &c. Edinburgh, 1846. Menzies. 

_A GENUINE romance of the RapcLiFFE school; scene, 
|—Italy ; incidents,—love, revenge, murder, hair-breadth 
*scapes, disguises, imprisonments; characters,—paragons 
of beauty, bravery and virtue, demons of hideousness, 
deformity and vice, priests, cut-throats, and incog.. 
nobles ; accessories,—caves, dungeons, daggers, infernal 
machines, mysterious visitors, and a. balloon. In this 
latter lies the chiefest novelty. It was.a dating Shousns 
to carry the hero in a balloon into the skies, But, seri- 
ously, Mr. Sroppart has made the best of his mate- 
rials, and has produced a. romance which will at least 
absorb the reader’s attention, and that is more than. half 
our modern fictions can, boast. His, descriptions are 
often wrought with great power, and he has in. him 
capacities for better things than he has yet accom- 
plished. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Poems of Thomas Davis, now first collected. With 
Notes and Historical Recollections. Dublin, 1846. 
Duffy. i 

Durry’s “Library for Ireland” has already published 

a considerable portion of Mr. Davis’s prose works, 

some of which have been introduced to the readers of 

Tue Critic. His: poetical remains are collected in 

the little volume now before us. 

In the notice of his prose essays, it was stated that 
Mr. Davis was the editor of The Nation newspaper, 
which his brilliant, though . somewhat . ill-regulated, 
genius raised te: a reputation seldom enjoyed by:a pro- 
vincial journal, It was the. organ of the ‘“ Young/Ire- 
land” party, with whom. nationality, as.theytermit, is 
not so much an object recommended by sober reason as 
a “fine fancy” worshipped’ with ‘passionate love and 
sought with the earnestness peculiar to the followers of 
a fiction which imagination can decorate with all glorious 
hues without danger of their desecration. by the provok- 
ing intrusion of the soberer shades of a practical reality. 
Mr. Davis was the acknowledged leader. of this band of 
youthful enthusiasts, raisedto the post, not only by his po- 
sition as editor of their public organ, but as undoubtedly 
the most accomplished man of‘a party remarkable for 
the talent enlisted’in its ranks. “Indeed, it is,to warm 
imaginations, to thé generous ambition and the eagen.as- 
pirations of superior intellects not yet subdued by the 
experience which age and intercourse with the world ih- 
evitably produce, that visions of “ nationality” and’ poli- 
tical purism present themselves in so fascinating an 
aspect as to win a’ devoted allegiance to the cause 
that appeals to the ‘most ‘tidble ‘and “generous - 
pathies. Undoubtedly thé’ time will come. when, they 
will confess ‘themselves; mistaken ; when, with: calmer 
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paler they will see the vision fade away, and acknow- 
edge that one measure of practical improvement is 
worth all the bright but baseless fabric of “repeal ” 
they had erected. Let us, therefore, in this confidence, 
view with charity their errors, and forgive their occa- 
sional violence of speech as the result of the very im- 
petuosity of the genius which, in its maturity, will do 
good service to the community it now only disturbs by 
its ravings. 

And it is impossible to read the literary remains of 
Tuomas Davis without deeply lamenting his early death, 
They bear unmistakeable evidence of the presence of true 
genius, which, had he lived, would one day haye reflected 
honour upon the country that gaye it birth, With all 
the extravagances of youth, with the traces on every 
page of the absorption of his whole mind by the strong 
desire to achieve the restoration of Irish nationality, 
there is visible, turn where we will, the glow of true in- 
spiration. His poetry, not less than his prose, proclaims 
his title to be numbered among the authors of Ireland, 
not only by what he achieved, but by the rich promise 
that they yield—alas! blighted in its bud! The poems 
in this Hetle volume are truly and entirely Irish. None but 
an Irishman could have written them. They are Irish in 
sentiment and in structure, and this, of itself, entitles 
them to attention, especially at this time, when our lite- 
rature is becoming so cosmopolitan that it has lost all 
traces of nationality. Mr. Davis, it must be remem- 
bered, composed. the greater portion of these poems on 
the spur of the occasion, for the columns of his. news- 
paper; consequently they are imbued, for the most part, 
with the sentiments of the party to whom and for whom 
he’ wrote. These, however, will be overlooked in the 
essential beauty of the compositions. Englishmen have 
enough of generosity to forget the hostility breathed 
against them in “ words that burn” for the sake of “ the 
thoughts that breathe,” and the energy..of expression in 
which they are conveyed. We will take our specimens 
from each cla’€ 6f' poems into whith the colféction is di- 
vided, as best illustrating the characteristic qualities of 
the poet and the remarks they have elicited. 

Tt will be admitted that the emotion must be a power- 
ful one which could find vent in such a strain as this :— 





GLENGARIF¥. 


I wandered at eve by Glengariff’s sweet water, 
Half in the shade, and half ia the modn, 
And thought of the time when the Saesanach slaughter 
Reddened the night and darkened the noon; 
Mo nuar ! monuar ! mo nuar ! IT said, — 
When I think, in this valley and sky— 
Where true lovers and poets should sigh— 
Of the time when its chieftain O'Sullivan fied. 


Then my mind went along with O’Sullivan marching 
Over Musk’ry’s moors and Ormond’s plain, 
His curachs the waves of the Shannon o’erarching, 
And his pathway mile-marked with the slain : 
Mo nuar ! mo nuar ! mo nusr! 1 said,— 
Yet "twas better far from you to go, 
And to battle with torrent and foe, 
Than linger as slaves where your sweet waters spread. 


But my fancy burst on, like a clan o’er the border, 
To times that seemed almost at hand, 
When grasping her banner, old Erin’s Lamh Laidir 
‘Alone shall rule over the rescued land: 
O.baotho.!. O baotho! O baotho?! I said,— 
Be our marching as steady and. strong, 
= And freemen our yallies shall throng, 
When the Jast of our foemen is vanquished and fied ! 


And in this; which for energy would not have shamed 
the pen-of CamPBELE:— ‘ 
ela vas THE, IRISH HURRAH. 
Have you. pearkened the eagle scream over the sea? 
Have you hearkened the breaker, beat under your Jea ? 
“/ & something between the wild waves, in their play, , 
And the kingly bird’s scream, is The Irish Hurrah. 





How it rings on the rampart when Saxons assail— 
How it leaps on the level, and crosses the vale, 

Till the talk of the cataract faints on its way, 

And the echo’s voice cracks with The Irish Hurrah. 


How it sweeps o’er the mountain when hounds are on scent, 
How it presses the billows when rigging is rent, 

Till the enemy’s broadside sinks low in dismay, 

As our boarders go in with The Irish Hurrah. 


Oh ! there’s hope in the trumpet and glee in the fife, 
Bat never such music broke into a strife, 

As when at its bursting the war-clouds give way, 
And there’s cold steel along with The Irish Hurrah. 


Whatjoy for a death bed, your banner above, 
Andround you the pressure of patriot love, 
As you're lifted to gaze on the breaking array 
Of the Saxon reserve at The Irish Hurrah. 


In a different strain, although having traces still of 
the one passion that filled the poet’s soul, we take the 
following from the division entitled “ Miscellaneous 
Songs and Ballads ” :— 


THE LOST PATH. 
Sweet thoughts, bright dreams, my comfort be, 
All comfort else has flown ; 
For every hope was false to me, 
And here I am, alone. 
What thoughts were mine in early youth ! 
Like some old Irish song, 
Brimful of love, and life, and truth, 
My spirit gushed along. 
I hoped to right my native isle, 
I hoped a soldier’s fame, 
I hoped to rest in woman’s smile, 
And win a minstrel’s name— 
Oh! little have I served my land, 
No laurels press my brow, 
I haye no woman’s heart or hand, 
Nor minstrel honours now. 


But fancy has a magic power, 
It brings me wreath and crown, 

And woman’s love, the self-same hour 

» It'smites oppression down. 

Sweet thoughts, briglit dreams, my comfort be, 
I have no joy beside ; 

Oh! throng around, and be to me 
Power, country, fame, and bride. 


And this, which Moore might have written— 


LOVE’S LONGINGS. 


To the conquerer his crowning, 
First freedom to the slave, 
And air unto the drowning, 
Sunk in the ocean’s wave— 
And succour to the faithful, 
Who fight their flag above, 
Are sweet, but far less grateful 
Than were my lady’s love. 


I know I am not worthy 
Of one so young and bright ; 
And yet I would do for thee 
Far more than others might ; 
I cannot give you pomp or gold, 
If you should be my wife, 
But I can give you love untold, 
And true in death or life, 


Methinks that there are passions 
Within that heaving breast 

To scorn their heartless fashions, 

And wed whom you love best. | 
Methinks you prouder 

As the struggling patriot’s bride, 
Than ifrank your home should crowd, or 

Cold riches round you glide. 


Oh! the watcher longs for morning, 
And the infant cries for light, 

And the saint for heaven’s warning, 
Aud the vanquished pray for might ; 

But their prayer when lowest kneeling, 
And their suppliance most true, 

Are cold to the appealing 
Of this longing heart to you, 


No Englishman could have written 
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THE WELCOME. 


Come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
Come when you're looked for, or come without warning, 
Kisses and welcome you'll find here before you, 
And the oftener you come here the more I’ll adore you. 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted, 
Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 
The green of the trees looks far greener than ever, 
And the linnets are singing, ‘‘ true lovers! don’t sever.’’ 


I’ll pull you sweet flowers, to wear if you choose them ; 

Or, after you've kissed them, they’ll lie on my bosom. 

I’ll fetch from the mountain its breeze to inspire you ; 

I'll fetch from my fancy a taie that won’t tire you. 
Oh! your step’s like the rain to the summer-vexed farmer, 
Or sabre and shield to a knight without armour ; 
I'll sing you sweet songs till the stars rise above me, 
Then, wandering, I’ll wish you, in silence, to love me. 


We'll look through the trees at the cliff, and the eyrie, 
We’ll tread round the rath on the track of the fairy. 
We'll look on the stars, and we’ll list to the river, 
Till you ask of your darling what gift you can give her. 
Oh! she’ll whisper you, ‘‘ Love as unchangeably beaming, 
And trust, when in secret, most tunefully streaming, 
Till the starlight of heaven above us shall quiver, 
As our souls flow in one down eternity’s river.”’ 


So come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
Come when you're looked for, or come without warning, 
Kisses and welcome you’ll find here before you, 
And the oftener you come here the more I’ll adore you ! 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted, 
Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 
The green of the trees looks far greener than ever, 
And the linnets are singing, ‘‘ true lovers ! don’t sever !”” 


The next we take is, perhaps, the finest specimen in 
the volume of that which may truly be termed a national 
song. The sentiment will not be approved by the Eng- 
lish reader, but it must be admitted that the author has 
displayed great ingenuity and much energy in the com- 
position of , 

THE GREEN ABOVE THE RED. 
Full often when our fathers saw the Red above the Green, 
They rose in rude but fierce array, with sabre, pike, and scian, 
And over many a noble town, and many a:fieldof dead, 
They proudly set the Irish Green above the English Red. 
But in the end, throughout the land, the shameful sight was 


seen— 
The English Red in triumph high above the Irish Green ; 


But well they died in breach and field, who, as their spirits fled, | J 


Still saw the Green maintain its place above the English Red. 


And they who saw, in after times, the Red above the Green, 

Were withered as the grass that dies beneath a forest screen ; 

Yet often by this healthy hope their sinking hearts were fed, 

me some day to come, the Green should flutter o’er the 
ed. 


Sure ’twas for this Lord Edward died, @p Wolfe Tone sunk 
serene— 

Because they could not bear to leave the Red above the Green ; 

And ’twas for this that Owen fought, and Sarsfield nobly bled— 

Because their eyes were hot to see the Green above the Red. 


So, when the strife began again, our darling Trish Green 

Was down upon the earth, while high the English Red was seen ; 
Yet still we held our fearless course, for something in us said, 

‘* Before the strife is o’er you'll see the Green above the Red.’’ 


And ’tis for this we think and toil, and knowledge strive to glean, 
That we may pull the English Red below the Irish Green, 

And leave our sons sweet liberty, and smiling plenty spread 
Above the land once dark with blood—the Green above the Red ! 


The jealous English tyrant now has banned the Irish Green, 
And forced us to:conceal it like a something foul and mean ; 
But ba by Heavens! he’ll sooner raise his victims from the 


ea 
Than force our hearts to leave the Green, and cotton to the Red ! 


= trust ourselves, for God is good, and blesses those who 
ean 

On their brave hearts, and not upon an earthly-king or queen ; 
And, freely as -we.lift our hands, we vow our blood to shed 

Once and for evermore to raise the Green above the Red! 


This, we are told in a note, was written for a street 
ballad. It is certainly to such ballads the statesman al- 





luded when he said, “ Let me write the ballads of the 
people, and you may make their laws.” 

e conclude with the last poem in the volume. It 
was composed when the poet was in perfect health, and 
little dreamed how soon his wish would be accomplished, 
and his countrymen would inscribe upon his tomb the 
very epitaph he had here written. 


MY GRAVE. 
Shall they bury me in the deep, 
Where wind-forgetting waters sleep ? 
Shall they dig a grave for me, ' 
Under the greenwood tree ? 
Or on the wild heath, 
Where the wilder breath 
Of the storm doth blow ? 
Oh, no! oh, no! 
Shall they bury me in the Palace Tombs, 
Or under the shade of Cathedral domes ? 
Sweet *twere to lie on Italy’s shore ; 
Yet not there—nor in Greece, though I love it more. 
In the wolf or the vulture my grave shall I find ? 
Shall my ashes career on the world-seeing wind ? 
Shall they fling my corpse in the battle mound, 
Where coffinless thousands lie under the ground ? 
Just as they fall they are buried so— 
Oh, no! oh, no! 
No! on an Irish green-hill side, 
On an opening Jewn—but not too wide ; 
For I love the drip of the wetted trees— 
1 love not the gales, but.a gentle breeze, 
To freshen the turf—put no tombstone there, 
But green sods decked with daisies fair; 
Nor sods too deep, but so that the dew, 
The matted grass-roots may trickle through. 
Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind, 
‘‘ HE SERVED HIS COUNTRY, AND LOVED HIS KIND.” 
Qh ! twere merry unto the grave to go, 
If one were sure to be buried so. 


The Palace of Fantasy; or, the Bard’s Imagery ; with 
other Poems. By J.S. Harpy, Author of “ Hours 
e en” &c. London, 1846. Smith, Elder, 

0. 

ANOTHER of those inexplicable publications which pe- 

culiarly burden the reviewer of poetry for a literary 

journal, It is wonderful what could have been the im 

ducement of the author to incur the cost of printing, for 

no publisher could be found so-ill-judged as to speculate 
in such a wretched commodity. Mr. Harpy is in no 
sense of the term a poet. “He can neither conceive nor 
compose poetry. He has no poetical ideas, and he is 
not master even of the mechanics of his art. He sets at 
defiance both common sense and grammar. Here is an 
instance of the latter, one of a thousand. 

¥e grov’ling souls, whose only heed and care 

Is pleasure’s wiles, or love of greedy gain. 


And of the former, as well as of that confusion of 
thoughts and words expressively designated as rigma- 
role, here is a specimen in a poem called “I’ve been a 
musing.” 
I’ve been a musing, a musing, a musing ; 
There cross’d my sight a youth of noble air, 
With bold light step, that told of courage rising ; 
His eagle eye glanced bright renown to share ; 
He sought proud fame, which proved delusion’s snare. 


Is the reader satisfied ? 


Creation: a Vision of the Soul. By a Christian Platonist. 
London: Newby. 

t vision, the product of a mind undis- 

ciplined and tasteless. A rhapsody 60 extremely subtle 

that we. lose ourselves in mist,.and im, the search of some- 


An extra’ 


thing in in enigmas. We 
know not where to find another ARtaDNeE, or another 
clue of thread to. guide us through this worse than 
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Cretan labyrinth. Such an attempt to describe the 
creation of the universe we do not look upon so much 
a presumption, as a folly in our author. He is all un- 


fitted to grasp the magnitude of his subject—all unfitted | 


for anything save to make mystery more mystical. A 
Christian Platonist has failed in supposing that inflated 
epithets and insane fancies could better describe the 
creation of the world, than the grand, majestic, and, 
withal, simple language in which Moses wrote. Compare 
the book of Genesis with this new “ Creation,” and the 
Christian Platonist appears at once a dreamer of dreams. 
We cannot advise our readers to peruse the book in the 
vain idea that they can interpret it. Every idea it con- 
tains has been infinitely better described ; and, of two 
authors, he who describes the worst may be pushed aside 
until he who describes the better has been studied com- 
ee. If the inferior author be then read, it can only 

e to discover how far the superior author has surpassed 
him. These observations can only apply to those who 
take our opinion of the value of a book. 





Belisarius A Tragedy. By Wm.R.Scort. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 

A Goop drama can only be fathered by a man of decided 

genius—and such Mr. Scorr is not. Belisarius is loaded 

with an affected shew of heroism. ‘The characters have 


in other bosoms. Let the works of Dickens and 
Hoop bear witness to this assertion. 

And that a wit can write excellent sermons here is 
proof positive in the posthumous volume of the wittiest 
writer and talker of his time. Here is he dealing with 
the gravest subjects in a manner the most grave and 
solemn, yet handling them with a power of argument 
and a force of illustration such as are rarely to be found 
in that usually dullest and dreariest of all publications, a 
volume of sermons. In sentiment, in composition, they 
are alike admirable, dwelling chiefly on practical Chris- 
tianity, teaching duties, pointing the path to heaven by 
earnest exhortations what the pilgrim must do, and 
shewing.him how he is to do it. His heart is in his 
work. Whether he addresses the audience at St. Paul’s 
or the simple country congregation, he adapts his strain 
of thought and language to their capacities and experi- 
ences. Continually do we come upon passages that 
startle us by their novelty as well as by their truth, or 
rather, the truth is not new, but it is put so forcibly that 
it makes upon the mind the impression of a new thought, 
as this on 


THE DURATION OF LIFE. 


An important consideration in reflecting on the duration of 
life is, that the enjoyments granted to us in this world seem to 
be adapted to man’s duration in it, and to be fit for no longer 
period ; so that if his duration were much extended, it would 
be far less interesting than it is at present. Observe, as we 





only the cant of sensation and feeling, without that deep 
and intense sensibility which is felt as well as seen by an | 
audience, and which constitutes the mighty secret of | 
SHAKSPEARE’s power, “ Ohs!’’ and “ Ahs!” dashes | 
and exclamations, are as plentiful in Belisarius as black- | 
berries in summer. Mr. Scort has failed in mistaking | 
a shadow for a substanee, and misjudging the skeleton | 
of a drama for its vital, palpitating, and bodily quality. | 
Mr. Scort’s play contains too much and too little—too | 
much of declamatory language, and too little mental ana- 
lysis. Grief and joy, love and hatred, are not always 
known by interjections; and Mr. Scorr must learn this 
before he ventures upon another drama. Human nature 
must be his study ; and then the pure language of human | 
nature will result from the study. A knowledge of the 
proper language of the tongye always results from a 
knowledge of the history of the heart. 








RELIGION. 


Sermons, preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, jc. By the 
Rev. Sypney Sirs. London, 1846. Longman 
and Co. 

THERE is no quality of mind more entirely misunder- 

stood by the unreflecting than that of humour. A hu- 

morous or witty man is supposed not to be a grave 
man, and nobody. thinks it possible that he can be a pro- 
found man. When he opens his lips people expects 
something to make them laugh, and. are disappointed if 

- receive a solemn truth instead of a joke. Hence it 

is that the popular world looks with suspicion at sermons 

by Sypney Smita; estimated Hoop as a clever 

punster, and counts Dickens. as nothing more than a 

superior buffoon whose business it is to set them a 

laughing. 

ut how false is this in fact! The true humorist is 
an intellect of the highest class. It is because he looks 
further into the hearts of things than his fellow-men 
and can read their true meaning ; because he sees real 
differences under apparent resemblances, and the reverse, 
that a man is a humorist, and that faculty is the foun- 
dation of all philosophy and.the source of the profoundest 
wisdom. ‘There-is another peculiarity in humorists that 
proves them not to be the mere fun-makers the world 
will have them to be ; invari they excel in pathos; 
none ‘ean so surely touch the deepest chords: of feeling 





advance in life, and exactly in proportion as we have been 
active or inquiring, how our interest ceases in all the objects 
before us ; not because the senses decay, but because we have 
so often witnessed the same scenes before,—those exertions of 
talent, those beauties of nature, those revolutions in human 
opinion, which to the young and the inexperienced are so re- 
plete with wonder. This is the world now, it was the world 
ages past, it will be the world for ages to come ; it is all well 
for the little time we remain in it, hastening, as we know, to 
something greater and better; but it is a circle, it is nota 
line; if you were to live on, you must go round—you could 
not advance, and the truth and certainty of this may fairly be 
said to lessen the terror of death, and reconcile us to quitting 
life—that the term of years conceded to us is exactly propor- 
tioned to the real interest and satisfaction the world can af- 
ford ; that the world is only planned for a short-lived perish- 
able being ; that we are so far from giving up any new system 
and scheme of pleasure which this world can supply, that we 
feel conscious it has required all our skill to keep off weari- 
ness for the threescore and ten years we are permitted to live. 


Sypney Smiru was distinguished for the fearless- 
ness with which he asserted unpalateable truths. In his 
sermons there is the same plain out-spoken language of 
sincere conviction. He never conforms to a popular 
prejudice ; he does not spare a folly because it is fashion- 
able. Asan instance of this, read the following, ad- 
dressed to an influential audience at Berkeley Chapel in 
1809, when.a false and fierce fanaticism was threatening 
to overspread the land. 


FRUITS OF FANATICISM. 


A man must be very bold who can look upon the present 
activity of fanaticism in this country, and express his decided 
conviction that no serious evil is to be apprehended from it, 
To me, I confess it appears an object of the most serious and 
rational alarm. I sez no characteristic of danger which it 
wants; it is subtle, rapid, secret, seductive, and utterly inex- 
pugnable by reason and argument. It breaks out, not here, 
where there is reason andeducation to restrain it, but it begins in 
poverty, in darkness, and in disease, working its way upwards, 
and poisoning every thing that is good and happy in our na- 
ture. - As it ascends, it takes all sweetness and comfort out of 
religion, and makes earth a hell, God a tyrant, and man a 
wretch. It is a dismal thing to see the fair works of nature 
marred; it is not pleasant to look even at a fading flower or a 
blighted plant; but of all wretched poten the most 
wretched is to behold a mind blighted by fanaticism—suspect- 
ing its reason, suspecting its happiness, panting for misery,— 
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seeking for safety in tears and in sadness—believing that. man 
will be cruelly judged for every gleam of happiness which shoots 
across his mind and gilds his existence with its passing splen- 
dour. It is impossible to describe the gloom and the misery 
which fanaticism is everywhere producing, or the degradation 
of human reason and the destruction of comfort by which its 
course is marked. And the grievous misfortune is, that there 
is no remedy. What answer can be made to a mistaken en- 
thusiast, who refers you to his impulses and feelings ? In what 
way is it possible to illuminean understanding which supposes 
religion not to consist in what you do, but in what you be- 
lieve ; not in performing the Divine commandment, but merely 
in admitting it to be divine, though you disobey it? One per- 
ceptible consequence of these mischievous doctrines is, an in- 
creasing cry against‘morality and moral doctrines ;80°that “it 
almost requires an apology from any teacher of religion if he 
wishes to enforce any thing useful and practical from the pul- 
pit. We might suppose, from such notions of the Christian 
faith, that Christianity was 'a set of speculative disquisitions, 
where, if a man only agreed with the barren and useless re- 
sults, he was left at ‘liberty to follow the devices: of /his:own 
heart, and to lead what manner of life ‘his fancy or his passions 
might ‘dictate. 


No. family should be without these Sermons, They 
will be not the least loved, not the least frequently resorted 
to, of the Sunday Library. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mrs. Gore’s Sketches of English.Character. 


(CONCLWYDING NOTICE.) 
One of the most remarkable features of modern ‘so- 
ciety has been the rise and spread of the Club System. 
It might be. supposed, that Mrs. Gore had-belonged to 
one of them,.so eloquent is she in her description of 


THE PLEASURES OF A CLUB. 

The habitual London lounger is, probably, an incompetent 
judge of the merits of these mammoth establishments, with 
their enormous cellars, their, ogre-like kitchens, and daily 
hecatomb ; their regiments of scullions, and Tight infantry 
brigade of waiters. It is only by sojourn in cities where clubs 
are raré or inaccessible that we are enabled to estimate thé 
advantage thus afforded to men, of moderate méans, destitute 
of'a domestic establishment. Those who have neither lared 
nor pénates ought to be ‘permitted to worship the club. ‘ ‘The 
monastic and scholastic institutions of our ancestors, however, 
partook not of a more decidedly anti-matrimonial character. 
The monk or fellow of a college is not.a more obstinate bache- 
lor than the regular club-man. Therein is his city of refuge ; 
therein abides his palladium. There does the cold man, the 
reserved man, the selfish man, the dull man, create an ample 
field for the cultivation of his egotism ; there does the woman- 
hater find elbow-room for his hatred, and to woman-lover a 
case-mated refuge from his love. The club-man is in a posi- 
tion to resist the tyrannies of mother, sister, wife, or mistréss. 
The snail or tortoise in its shell enjoys no surer impunity. 
Hunt down your victim as ye will, ye women of little faith, he 
defies you at last by earthing himself in the sanctuary of his 
club. There he may eat, drink,» read, play, from. morning 
till the. morning following. There you cannot deprive him of 
his billiards, cannot Wisturb. his -whist; cannot interdict. his 
cigar, cannot want the. first volume. of the novel he has just 
opened, or torment him by looking over his shoulder when 
absorbed in the d ind-him-ofthe-gout when enjoy- 
ing his turtle, or talk of cupping when the glass of madeira is 
at his lips. There he may eat his asparagus ~touf @ I’huile! 
There he may pepper his cream tart’ There he may damn 


the:sex and be happy! « It is often contended by women, on’ 


the other:hand, that the advantage is reciprocal ;: that the man 
capable of finding his happiness:in: a club-is unworthy to-enjoy 
it elsewhere; and that those whe. expend. the greater portion 
of their day in laying down the law at a club, or accepting the 
law when laid down by the. council of ten into which every 
club resolves its conscript fathers, constitute precisely the 
bores from whose company society ought to render thanks for 
deliverance. According to these fair jurists, the clubs form 
an invaluable safety-valve for the effervescence of ill-humour, 





suchas serves to relieve many a deserving family from: its do- 
mestic tyrant; and the stingy sensualist, who writes his letters 
at his club, luxuriating there in the mewspapers and. periodi- 
cals he refuses to his family-circle at. home, sponging on its 
snuff-box, and gathering up its crumbs of comfort, would only 
contribute the growl of a bear to the colloquialities:of:his fire- 
side. Be it established as'a rule, therefore; that the man: who 
is a club-fixture, who dines there more than three days in\the 
week, or sulks there more than three hours: inthe morning; 
is one little: cared: for elsewhere.» It is!asrare to-find one 
of the. favourites of society club-logged, -as.it is -indis- 
pensable' for even the most popular: man) to appear, for 
twenty minutes of every day, at the: club im fashion- 


Nor less truthful is her;sketch.of the influence of the 
clubs :— 


Of all the juries into which society resolves itsélf, the verdict 
of the clubs goes farthest, perhaps, in determining a man’s 
character, and assessing the Value of his understanding: Half 
of the untraceable opinions of society emanate from these mas- 
culine strongholds, like the mephitic gas engendered by the 
Grotta del Cane. No one can exactly say who decided the 
great Sophronius to be a pedant and a bore. It is'a fact that 
few would have dared be the first to whisper in Grosvenor 
Square, or write from some aristocratic castle. But, by a 
simultaneous murmur of the Carlton, Boodle’s, and Arthur's, 
oppressed each in turn by the burden of his company, the 
accusation transpired into the world, to be repeated from echo 
to echo; and nobody invites Sopbronius to dinner this season, 
on the plea of — all the world thinks him a bore ; ‘we will ask 
a more popular man.’’ Buf for the plaini-speaking’ of: the 
clubs—in [the mealy-mouthed days of Addison, for instance— 
Sophronius would haye gone to bis grave with the reputation 
of being a very superior man, and the best talker.of his day. 
Lord Harry, too.;—but for the unholy inquisition of the clubs, 
who would have found out the Lord Harry? A century ago, 
he would have lived and died a man of wit and pleasnre about 
town, telling the yery best stories in the very best manner, 
secretly assassinating the reputations of his friends, with a 
degree. of spirit Re address worthy a Neapolitan ‘brigand; 
publicly tomahawking and scalping only such of his enemies as 
the world is at no pains to defend,—hitting thosé in the eye 
who had no friends, and kicking the man who was down with- 
out a chance of getting up again. Till hé was five-and-twehty, 
Lord Harry was pronounced to be the best fellow in the world ; 
and at thirty had. progressed into the réputation of the most 
agreeable. No dinner complete without Lord Harry and his 
bon mots, no party to the moors perfect without his’ capital 
stories ; and lucky was the park or castlé which had secured 
him for its Christmas festivities or Easter fetes. - When a royal 
party was expected—that severest calamity which can befall a 
country-house—the first thing done was to implore the early 
arrival of Lord Harry, undauntable by.even the unamusability of 
royalty, and possessed of a fund of gossip not only inexhaustible, 
but adapted to ears polite, ears politer, and ears politest. Just, 
however, as his lordship had attained the zenith of his fame as a 
wit and acharmer, White's was undergoing one of those spasmo- 
dic attacks which, once or twice in the course of its existence, have 
caused it to relax in rigidity.. A succession of east winds one 
March, accompanied by a severe influenza, had carried off an un- 
usual portion of its dowager dandies and delicate lordlings ; ‘and 
Lord Harry, instead of the five premonitory black-ballings he 
had anticipated from jealous compeers, got in without a 
struggle ! About'the same time Crockford founded his princely 
Académie des Jeux, and, from a mere. man about town, Lord 
Harry ‘became suddenly established as a club-man. ‘Three 
months afterwards, and he was a lost mutton! It was not 
hazard through which he fell from his high estate ; hé became 
a martyr neither to whist, éarté, nor piguet. But no insol- 
vent shifted by the commissioners, no bankrupt cross-examined 
in Basinghall-street, endures a rougher system of browbeating 
than hé who attempts to maintain the reputation of being su- 
premely amusing “among thosé whose business in ‘life is to be 
supremely amused} ahd” Lord rete f When weigted in the 
bale, was found wanting, | Lotd’ Hariy wis ‘convicted. of 
appropriating 6ther men’s stories—of pilfering ofher men’s 
jokes—of fathering other men’s pans—of repeating other 
men’s mystifications. ‘The ‘first time he attempted at White’s 





one of those capital anecdotes which had been wont to set the 
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dowager dimer-tables in a roar, he was assailed by twenty 
voices with ‘* A Copley, a Copley !—Sir Joseph, Sir Joseph !’’ 
the thing having originated in that very room three seasons 
before. By degrees, as his budget became unfolded, every 
article it contained was recognised as stolen goods, and appro- 
priated to the rightful owner. The capital song was O’Cal- 
laghan’s—the epigram Luttrell’s—the hoax Sneyd’s—the bon 
mot Alvanley’s; not so much as the smallest joke of which he 
stood possessed could he venture to call his own. The hitherto 
triumphant Lord Harry was accordingly denounced as an im- 
postor by those among whom wit must be spontaneous, and 
the impromptu, if fait a loisir, fait a point; the Helicon of 
White’s being licensed to be drunk on the premises. But if 
some jays be plucked of their borrowed plumes on appearing 
among the proud peacocks of St. James’s-street, a still severer 
fate attends those efflorescent talkers who would pass in society 
for habitual liars, unless protected by the Saxon cloth of gen- 
tlemen. Af all times London possesses one or two pleasant 
fellows, privileged by their ten thousand a year, or peerage, 
or seat in Parliament, whose inventive genius devotes 
itself to talking novels and romances, instead of writ- 
ing them, For a certain number of seasons they are 
voted ‘‘ excellent fun.” By degrees, approval deepens into 
wonder. Poople venture to appear surprised at such very 
extraordinary adventures having befallen or come to the know- 
ledge of a single individual; and the world begins to smile, 
though aside, and politely. Unable to convict, it dares not 
accuse, But let such a man take up his parable in a fashion- 
able club, and he will be called Lying So-and-so within a 
week!—The name will not banish him from society. As 
“ Lying So-and-so,” on the contrary, he will be oftener in- 
vited, and more complacently listened to, than when pre- 
suming to impose himself on society as matter-of-fact. But 
the world is on its guard. Nobody is obliged to believe. The 
verdict of the club has exercised the influence of an Old Bailey 
conviction ; and to have one’s pocket picked by a notorious 
Barrington is a greater disgrace to oneself than to the perpe- 
trator of the act. It is amazing the evil influence that may be 
produced in a club by the persistency of an obnoxious mem- 
ber,—some recognised bore,—some obstinate button-holder,— 
some touchy fire-eater,—some man Of slovenly or offensive 
habits,—who having by oversight crept in, is there for the 
remainder of his days, neither useful nor ornamental, like the 
brazen statue in. Hyde Park, which every body wishes away, 
and no one is privileged to remove. Snubbed at home, re- 
butted in society, such an individual becomes permanent in 
his club. The more popular members put their heads into the 
room and make a hasty exit on beholding him. The very 
waiters loathe the sight of him, as fatal to their interests. Night 
after night they find him clear the gallery. The club becomes 
thin, cheerless, deserted. Nothing but death can stand its 
friend ; for an obnoxious member is sure to be as punctual in 
the payment of his subscription as though it were included in 
the Queen’s taxes. And yet in an extreme case like this, 
homicide is not justifiable !—Not that the fellowship of a club 
begets more acquaintance between parties, otherwise strangers, 
than if they met in the pit at the opera. On the contrary, a 
man. is more on his guard against an individual of whose ac- 
quaintance he is undesirous, whom he constantly meets at his 
club, than if further removed. Atnong foreigners it would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, for persons to sit year after year 
in the same room, perusing the same newspaper, dipping into 
the same snuff-box, and warming themselves by the same fire, 
yet preserving total alienation. But English phlegm is an un- 
failing amulet. Even as the sulphur of our sea-coal fires is a 
preservative against the humidity of the climate, the reserve of 
our nature forms an antidote or pteyentive check to the 
sociability of the clubs. During the prevalence of the balloon 
mania, it. was;no uncommon thing for one or more of the ten 
individuals who chose to hazard lite and limb for the pleasure 
of fluctuating a critical hour between time and eternity, to en- 
dure the novel sensations of the ascent and descent,—the risk, 
—the, excitement,—the enjoyment,——without one. syllable of 
intercommunicgtion. with thejr fellow “aeronatits, | There are 
Englishmen w a been, known to suffer’ shipwreck without 
any. Increase of familiarity .With..their companions in peril. 
And, but for this impervious coat, of mail, this_buffalo-skinned 





There is some foundation, too, for this bit of sly and 
clever satire on 


JOHN BULL’S WOMAN-WORSHIP. 


England is the land of clubs. A club is the natural excres- 
cence of English life, as the gall-apple on the oak. Intro- 
duced into other countries, the system has been rarely known 
to flourish ; and you might as well expect a really clubbish 
French or Russian club, composed of native, as an authentic 
oak-apple grown on an elm or alder. No nation but the En- 
glish is capable of the social solecism of excluding women from 
their society, as a matter of luxury. No other nation finds 
delight in the freedom from restraint engendered by the ab- 
sence of the gentler sex. No other nation makes a boast of 
its satisfaction in dirty boots, coarse language, cigars, and 
their adjuncts. Such things find open favour in America ; 
but when enjoyed in any civilised country, it is, and ought to 
be, in fellowship with the people, rather than in the exclusive 
sanctity of club retreat. Not but that, with all this seem- 
ing misogyny, John Bull entertains as high a reverence as 
his politic neighbours of the continent for the petticoated 
moiety of human nature. But his veneration is so great that 
it assumes the sanctity of altar-worship. While admitting 
woman to be a divinity, he chooses to conceal his idol in the 
holy of holies of domestic life. Duly to enjoy the society of 
Mrs. Bull, he chooses a smoking tureen, and cod’s head and 
shoulders, to intervene between them ; and their olive branches 
to be around their table. ‘Then, after prosing her into a be- 
coming doze by the narrative of his morning occupations, 
whether of business or idleness, the club-man leaves her to 
the enjoyment of her arm chair, takes his hat, hurries into his 
Brougham, and off to his whist and evening paper, secure 
from the intrusion of the sex. For John adores woman in 
the singular, and hates her in the plural: John loves, but 
does not like. Woman is the object of his passion, rarely of 
his regard. There is nothing in the gaiety of heart or spright- 
liness of intellect of the weaker sex which he considers an 
addition to society. To him women are an interruption both 
to business and pleasure. The play of features, the graceful 
countenance, the sweetness of voice and expression, which 
lend a charm in foreign countries to the conversation of the 
fair, are, in fact, too often wanting among ourselves, Eng- 
lish women, certified beforehand that the men with whom they 


| are discoursing feel them to be a bore, and are waiting for an 


opportunity to steal off to their clubs, become dall and dis- 
pirited, either too proud to fight against the attraction of the 
smoking-room and whist table, or depressed by the suspicion 
that all they are saying will be turned into ridicule by the ha- 
bitual scoffery of aclub-man. The evil is consequently one 
of re-action, and reproduces itself so effectively, that year after 
year new clubs arise to dignify the purlieus of Pall Mall, and 
assign the ladies of London a still more Turkish subjection of 
mind and habits. On the whole, we are not sure but that the 
sex enjoys higher honour in the harems of Constantinople 
than in the drawing-rooms of London; being guarded in the 
one as a precious treasure, in the other treated like a piece of 
ornamental china—pretty, fragile, useless, not worth locking 
up only because of insufficient value to become an object of 
temptation, and which the owner is sure to find glittering on 
his chimney piece on his return from his club. 


But we have already exceeded our limits. We con- 
clude with a hearty recommendation of these pleasant 
volumes to all who have not read Mrs. Gore’s novels. 
To those who have read them such advice will be need- 
less. 








Wyse’s Anerico, its Realities and Resources. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE return to this very amusing and valuable work, 
gleaning from it, as we proceed, the most novel mfor. 
mation relative to the United States. sk 
The extraordinary account given by Mr. Wyse ofthe 
defects in the administration of justice in Anierica has 
excited much astonishment, for we do not remeniber 
before to have seen the facts here recorded as noticed 
by any traveller in the United States; even by tHose who 





habit of reserve, many fine gentlemen would be as shy of en- 
tering. club.as’a.cholera hospital, <0 


have viewed their institutions with the most prejudiced 
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spirit of hostility. Therefore we dwell yet longer on this 
curious portion of his narrative. 

The insolvents are sworn in platoons of ten or twelve 
at a time: opposition is seldom offered, even to the 
most fraudulent, because the judge has no power to 
award punishment. Here is 





A SCENE AT AN INSOLVENT COURT. 


We were pointed out in the fashionable promenade of Ches- 
nut-street in this city, a well-attired, and in appearance a 
rather consequential personage, who was represented to us as 
a petitioner at every succeeding term of this court. His fa- 
ther, who was somewhile dead, had been an eminent physician, 
in extensive practice in Philadelphia; his mother, who was 
still living, allowed him sixty dollars per month for ;his indivi- 
dual expenses ; yet with this he still contrived to run into 
debt; and notwithstanding that he usually discharged his 
engagements every three months by aid of the insolvent court, 
still found persons ready to give him credit. He once more, 
perhaps for the tenth time, appeared before Judge King, who, 
a little surprised at again seeing him, at once addressed him, 
and between whom and Mr. , the following dialogue is 
said to have taken place :— 

Judge K. ‘What, Mr. , again here! Howis this? 
and three thousand dollars owing by your schedule!’’ which 
had been handed to the learned judge. Mr. . '* Why 
—ye—yes, your honour ; I have certainly been unfortunate— 
but ’twas impossible to avoid it—utterly impossible, under 
my late very peculiar circumstances.”” Judge’K. ‘‘ It must 
be some very peculiar circumstances, indeed, that could run 
you into debt three thousand dollars beyond your means, and 
within the short space of a few months—pray how do you ac- 
count for this?’? Mr. - Your honour—I had a 
race-horse that—’’ Judge K. ‘‘ Very bad—very bad ; race- 
horses I know from experience are very expensive ; but—three 
thousand dollars within so short a time! Have you no other 
way you can account for this unusually large expenditure ?’’ 
Mr. . Somewhat hesitatingly. ‘* Why, your honour— 
I—kept—’”’ Judge K. ‘‘ Not another race-horse, I hope.’’ 
Mr. - “Oh no, your honour—I kept a woman.” 
Judge K. Whose ears appeared to be somewhat tickled at the 
disclosure. ‘‘ What! a woman!—a woman!” Mr. 
“Yes, your honour—two women.” Judge K. ‘‘ Two wo- 
men! keeping two women, Mr. ! humph !—enough 
to destroy and ruin any man living—the loss is easily accounted 
for—very easily—give him his discharge.’? And Mr. 
who was accordingly again released from his debts, or at least 
all further trouble or inconvenience on their account, soon 
disappeared, nothing loth, amidst the crowd. 





























The grand juries are a perfect pest ; they are the cover 
for all kinds of undue influences. Here it is that interest 
is employed to procure the eseape of the criminal who 
has money or friends. Even in New York the grand 
juries are often previously “tutored in the interest of the 
accused party with manuscript memorandums, or written 
briefs of instructions, secretly prepared by the accused or 
his counsel, in their pockets, interspersed with the foul- 
est abuse and slander of the character and motives of the 
prosecutor and witnesses, who were to appear before 
them to give evidence, with their minds in part made up, 
and prepared for an acquittal before any inquiry had been 
gone into—in short, the entire case was prejudged be- 
fore the prosecutor or complainant had appeared to give 
evidence.” This is materially aided by the system there 
adopted of examining the witnesses on both sides, and, in 
fact, instituting a complete trial. 

The magistracy are described as, for the most part, 
“corrupt, illiterate, and partisan ;” yet are they invested 
with almost despotic power, and may even issue a warrant 
of apprehension without a sworn information. We hear 
a great deal of the surveillance of the police on the conti- 
nent of Europe, but few will be prepared to learn that the 
system is as bad or worse in New York, in the very capi- 
tal of republican liberty. Hear Mr. WysE on 


LIBERTY IN AMERICA. 
A stranger in this city can scarcely consider that he is at 








large, except by the permission, or sufferance, of Justice A—, 
B—, or C—, who, under its municipal laws, may issue his 
mandate, upon any, or no pretext, for the summary appear- 
ance before him of any individual, resident, or stranger, within 
the limit of his jurisdiction, and call upon him to account, to the 
“¢ satisfaction of the said justice,” in what manner he supports 
himself, or procures a livelihood: and in default of the sum- 
moned party yielding such satisfactory information, as the 
magistrate in his capricious will may choose to exact, to com- 
mit him, or her, to prison, for any period not exceeding six 
months. It is by no means necessary, that evidence of the 
least impropriety in the conduct of such individual should be 
adduced, or even a charge of the indirect infraction of any state, 
municipal or city ordinance brought against him, to legally 
warrant the magistrate in his committal:—the mere isolated 
circumstance of the magistrate conceiving him, and from what 
this functionary will allege, ‘‘ his own shewing on his examin- 
ation when brought before him’’—and though he may not have 
replied to a single interrogatory addressed to him, to be an 
improper person to go at large; or his having failed to satisfy 
this official of the propriety of his mode of life—and nothing 
more is necessary—no other pretext is required as a justifica- 
tion ; he is sent to prison, to work out the term of his sentence, 
without bail or mainprize—without appeal to any other tribu- 
nal, or even being allowed to avail himself of the writ of habeas 
corpus, the boast and safeguard of every Englishman’s liberty, 
which, in this instance, is altogether suspended as regards 
him. 

It has been observed, that great facilities are given to 
British creditors to recover from fugitive debtors. Mr. 
Wyse complains that these powers are often abused 
for purposes of extortion; but when it is remembered 
how common has been the practice with fraudulent 
debtors to fly to America, hoping there to escape the pay- 
ment of their debts, a little severity in a law framed to 
reach them may be well excused. It is only to be la- 
mented that a similar protection is not given in all 
countries by a general international convention against 
fugitive criminals and debtors. 

Mr. Wyse asserts that the influence of mob law is 


.|on the increase throughout the Union. He traces it to 


a maxim promulgated by General Jackson, that “every 
man had a right to interpret the laws as he understood 
them ;” a specious, but most dangerous doctrine, incom- 
patible with social order. Lynch law has extended 
from the remote districts, where any other was perhaps 
incapable of being enforced, to the towns and peopled 
parts, where it supersedes the civil law. Our author has 
endeavoured to trace the 


DERIVATION OF LYNCH LAW. 

John Lynch, the terrible judge, was a native of South Ca- 
rolina, who emigrated to Kentucky shortly after the pioneer, 
Daniel Boone, had established himself there. The settlers on 
the “dark and bloody ground,”’ as Kentucky was then called, 
were far from any seat of justice ; the nearest court-house 
being at a distance of 450 miles. The appointment of Lynch, 
as a judge, and the first exercise of his jurisdiction, took place 
in the case of an Indian, who stole a horse from Daniel Boone. 
The Indian was caught, almost in the act, and Boone imme- 
diately instituted a court, and twelve jurors, to try the offence. 
John Lynch was elected chief justice. The Indian was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to receive thirty-nine stripes, which 
were forthwith given. The authority thus given to Lynch 
was retained by him, and trials under ‘‘ Lynch law” were 
had, whenever an outrage was committed. Lynch was a 
daring dissolute fellow, addicted to every species of vice. It 
has not been alleged, however, that his decisions were partial 
or unjust. He out-lived Boone, and resided during the later 
part of his life, on an island in the Mississippi. The author 
of the geography of the Mississippi speaks of him as one of 
those remarkable men of the ‘* buccaneers of the west.’’ 


And this “ wild justice” is not resorted to by the mere 
mob, but by the educated classes; as it would appear 
from the following defence of it, formally put forth by 
the New York Sun, a paper with a daily circulation of 
twenty-six thousand ! 
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The Code Lynch.—The comments and animadversions with 
which most of our city editors, and indeed those of other 
places, have accompanied their accounts of the recent remark- 
able administration of justice, according to the criminal code 
of Judge Lynch, in Vicksburgh, and other parts of Mississippi, 
and the south, are calculated to give to the people of the 
north a very incorrect and unjust opinion of that renowned 
system of jurisprudence, and to identify it in point of character 
with the reckless and indiscriminating operations of northern 
mob law, or rather of mobs without law or judgment. The 
true character of that code, so high in favour at the south, is, 
however, far from being so licentious and uncivilized as the 
current opinion of the north has set it down. The mobs at 
the north are composed, at least nine parts in every ten, of 


the lowest, most ignorant, and most abandoned portion of the | 


population ; the executive authority of the code Lynch, on the 
contrary, are invariably those citizens who constitute the most 
wealthy, educated, and influential portion of the community— 
such as would be selected by their fellow citizens as suitable 
men to be intrusted with their best interests. Neither do the 
successors of Judge Lynch rush blindly and without judgment 
upon scenes of violence and bloodshed; and though the pro- 
gress of retribution from the arraignment to the punishment 
of the offender is oft-times none of the slowest, still we doubt 
much whether the united judgments of a Lynch tribunal are 
not quite as apt to hit on the right side of justice, to decide 
correctly between guilt and innocence, and to mete out to the 
convicted a righteous measure of punishment, as are some 
other justice seats in favour amongst us at the north—and least 

all as much so as a certain semi-weekly criminal tribunal of 
this city (the Recorder’s Court, or Court of Sessions), where 
testimony is never known, save on the side of the prosecution, 
where a jury never sits, and where the ipse dixit of one man 
constitutes the law, the judgment, and, as we have before now 
seen, even the testimony. 


Mr. Wyss asserts that there exists in America, parti- 


cularly in the border states, a formidable organization, | 


united under the name of “The Hunters’ Lodges,” 
cially for the purpose of expelling the British from 
t continent. ‘This is their form of oath :— 


I —— do swear to do my utmost to promote republican 
institutions and ideas throughout the world; to cherish them, 
to defend them, and especially to devote myself to the propa- 

ation, protection, and defence of these institutions in North 

merica. I pledge my life, my property, and my honour to 
the Association. I bind myself to its interests; and I pro- 
mise, until death, that I will attack, combat, and help to 
destroy, by all means that my superior may think proper, every 
power or authority of royal origin upon this continent ; and 
especially never to rest till the British tyrants cease to have 
any possession or footing whatever in North America. 

So help me God. 

This Association is divided into three branches—the 
political, military, and financial: every member is obliged 
to provide himself with a rifle or musket, a sword or 
dagger, and to have always in his habitation forty charges 
of powder; besides pecuniary contributions employed in 
setting the press in motion, paying lecturers and emis- 
saries, and accumulating arms, cannon, and so forth! 
The number of lodges last year was 1,090 in the States ; 
in Lower Canada nearly the whole of the French popu- 
lation are organized in lodges; in Upper Canada there 
are 84. The number of members is estimated at upwards 
of eighty thousand ! 

The ninth chapter is devoted to the state of religion in 
the United States. The law recognizes no distinctions, 
and allows the most perfect liberty of conscience. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of persecution and intolerance is 
at least as prevalent there as here, or elsewhere. 


It isnot because transplanted to another soil, that the Pres- 
byterian is the less selfish and illiberal in his notions—the 
Episcopalian, the less insolent and domineering in the assumed 
superiority of recent faith—or the unlucky Catholic, the 
less persecuted, because no longer subject to the legal proscrip- 
tion that markgl his inferiority in the old country. The same 
passions and prejudices—the same injustice and illiberality— 





the same intolerant and anti-Christian spirit, that has so often 
betrayed itself—set man against his fellow man, and embittered 
all social intercourse in the old world, are often found to exist 
in the same prurient state—in the same freshness and energy, 
among our descendants in the new. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this strife—this seeming earnestness of religion, and the strict 
observance of its outward forms, there is no country where 
infidelity is more generally diffused amidst the bulk of the 
population, stalking through the land, accompanied, on the 
other hand, by a revolting and unbecoming fanaticism, of 
which, without much of hypothesis, it may be called the twin 
sister. 


Morals are described as somewhat lax; cunning is 
mistaken for cleverness ; lying, when an object is to be 
gained by it, is unblushingly resorted to. Gambling is 
a very prevalent vice. ‘There is a greater consumption 
of spirituous liquors in America than in any country in 
the world, and yet actual drunkenness is rarely seen. 
On the other hand, it is to the credit of the inhabitants 
that education is universal. ‘‘ Elementary schools are 
everywhere established, supported at the expense, and 
under the careful supervision, of each State, where gra- 
tuitous instruction in all the useful branches of education 
is separately afforded to the youth of both sexes, and 
which is sought after with strong and increasing avidity 
by every description and class of persons.” The effects 
of this wise provision are thus stated by our author,'who, 
it will be admitted, is not likely to shew undue partiality 
for any thing American. 


EFFECTS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It is unusual to find any native-born, however humble and 
unpretending in his sphere of life, who cannot both read and 
write. To these advantages are we to, in part, attribute their 
extraordinary intelligence in all business affairs—their aptitude 
in accommodating themselves to every change of circumstances 
—to every unexpected or new position in which they may be 
placed, that distinguishes the American people above every 
other nation in the world ; with that remarkable perception— 
that sagacity and quickness, with which they adapt themselves 
in acquiring an intimate acquaintance, or knowledge of any 
business, to which they may apply their energies :—their in- 
ventive and extraordinary mechanical turn, unsurpassed by 
any other people, and that promoted by this auxiliary, is called 
into hourly requisition by the restricted means of supplying 
the wants, created by the inadequacy of manual labour in 
every part_of the Republic. 


To supply so large a population of readers, about 
1,200 works, comprising about 1,600 volumes, are pub- 
lished every year, most of them reprints of English pub- 
lications. ‘The school-books are usually of native origin, 
and of some of the most popular of these, upwards of 
300,000 copies have been sold in ten years. During the 
last five years, the number of American original works, 
in proportion to reprints, has more than doubled; 
proving the rapid progress of a home literature. 

In most cases, the edition of one and the same work is 
larger and more frequent in the United States than in any 
other country. Many reprinted English publications have 
passed through three or four editions, while the publishers of 
the original in England have but one. In one instance, the 
sale of a book in America amounted to 100,000 copies, 
whereas in England only four editions, of 1,000 copies each, 
were disposed of. 


Mr. Wyss expresses precisely the same opinion of the 
periodical press as all his predecessors have done: it is 
dishonest, licentious, and libellous: very few of the 
newspapers are conducted with talent, and they endea- 
vour to supply its absence by abuse and violence. The 
rapid increase in their numbers is astonishing. In 1775, 
there were but 37 newspapers in all the States; in 1810, 
359; in 1823, 851; and in 1834, 1,265. Since that time 
they have increased in a still greater ratio. 

Mr. Wyss enters into very minute particulars of the 
commerce of the United States, but they are far too 
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voluminous for extract. The result of his review is to 
exhibit a progress of internal improvement unprecedented 
in the history of the world. But the entire of these 
chapters will well repay the reader. They bring us to 
the close of the first volume, and here we rest again. 
But we haye yet two volumes to examine, and we shall 
return to them as leisure permits, without apology to our 
readers, who cannot fail to be pleased. with such 
glimpses of their contents as we are seeking to glean. 








The Modern Gardener, &c. By T. Patce, Market Gardener. 
Sixth Edition. London. Dear and Co. 

A comPLete vade mecum for all those who boast thé posses- 
sion of a garden. It is an eminently practical work} ‘and ‘its 
rapid attainment to a sixth edition proves that its merits’ have 
been appreciated by these who must be the best judges. The 
directions for the work to be done in each month of: the year 
are the most complete we have seen, and they are as appli- 
cable to small gardens as to large ones. Even the cottager 
will find this little book a valuable adviser. 





TOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 

A Daughter of Eve. By Henri pe -Bausac. 
Tus is acharming book. M.p£ Baxsac has, in its 
pages, thoroughly divested himself of the. treacherous 
talent by which he so often gilds vice with a-false glory, 


and lends the varnish of grace to immorality; and has suc- | 


cessfully endeavoured to prove that the strongest passion 
may be subdued by good principle and strong sense. 
Throughout the story nothing is forced or unnatural: 
there is no sickly sentiment, no vulgar “clap-trap :” 
there is imprudence, vanity, and heedlessness in the 
heroine, but no vice: the husband is generous without 
ridicule; and the Joyer is so perfectly a type of his class 
in the French capital, that no ‘it-eat would do him jus- 
tice; we must give his -portrait at full. length, First, 
however, place au dames, we will introduce the heroine. 


AN INTERIOR. 

In the month of February, 1834, in one of the finest hotels 
of the Rue Neuve-des-Mathurins, at half-past eleven at_night, 
two females were seated by the fireside of a boudoir, hung with 
blue yelvet; the doors and windows were draped with soft 


-eurtains of cashmire, and the ceiling, covered with blue. silk, 


intermingled with the same material as the curtains, completed 
this decoration. The furniture, modelled from the antique, 
was sculptured in maple-wood, was of excelling beauty, and a 
few flower-stands displayed the sickly luxury of the conserva- 
tory—those pale and chaste blossoms which are the pearls of 
botany. The boudoir was cold, formal, and cleanly, as though 
it had been for sale; the agreeable and cheerful disorder which 
betrays happiness was wanting there, All was in harmony, 
even the two women who were weeping at its hearth ; all was 
alike sadness, 

The name of the proprietor, Ferdinand du Tillet, was, that 
of one of the richest bankers of Paris. Although a man of no 
family, although sprung from none knew what, Du Tillet has 
married, in 1831, the youngest. daughter of the Comte de 
Grandville, one of the most celebrated magistrates of France, 
who had become a peer of the realm after the revolution of 
July. This ambitious marriage was accomplished by the ces- 
sion of a dowry equal to that which had been given to her 


-elder sister, who had become the wife of the Comte Felix de 


Vandenesse, while, on their side, the Grandvilles had purchased 
this brilliant alliance with the Vandenesses by the enormity 
of the fortune secured to the fair bride. 

Bent forward in her easy chair, in the attitude of one who 
listens, Madame du Tillett pressed to her heart, and occasion- 
ally kissed, the hand of her sister; while, supported by the 
scroll of the sofa upon which she sat, her handkerchief in her 
other hand, her respiration impeded by painful sobs, and her 
eyes streaming with tears, the Countess had just confided to 
her affectionate auditor one of those secrets whieh are divulged 
only to a sister who is tenderly beloved. We live in times 
when two sisters so unequally married are unlikely to retain 
so strong an affection the one for the other, and therefore it 


behoves us-to explain the causes of this attachment, preserved 
intact despite the disunion and dislike of their husbands. 
These two women had been reared in a sombre hotel of the 
Marais by a bigotted, severe; and narrow-minded mother. “The 
Countess of Grandville had performed the first duty of a pa- 
rent towards her daughters. Mary Eugenia and Mary Angelica 
were led to the altar, the one’at twenty the other at seventeen, 
without ‘having ever quitted the wing or the sight of their 
mother. Until that period they had never seen a play ;' their 
theatres had been the churches of Paris; in ‘short, their edu 
cation beneath the paternal roof had been as strict as it would 
have béen itv a cloister. ‘When they quitted the nursery they 
slept in a room adjoining that of Madame ‘de Grandville,’ and 
the door of communication remained ‘opened* throughout. the 
night’; the time! which ‘was not ‘devoted to ‘their religious 
duties, to the studies indispensable to women of high birth, or 
to care of their persons, was passed in working for the poor, 
or in walking after ‘the fashion of ‘the English on a Sunday, 
who say, “Do not let us go so fast, we shall look as-if we 
were amusing oursélves.’””’ ‘Their education did not exceed the 
limits prescribed by their confessors,’ who’ were chosen among 
the least indulgent ecclesiastics. ‘The two poor things’ had 
never, before their marriage, read a ‘single novel, or drawn any 
figures save such as boasted an anatomy which would have 
appeared to Cuvier as the culminating point of the impossible, 





arid engraved in'a way calculated to unsex the ‘Farnesian Her- 
cules himself. An old maid had taught them drawing. An 
| old priest instructed them in grammar, their’ own language, 
| history, geography, and the little arithmetic necessary to 
| women. Their reading was’ selected’ from such authorised 
books as the “* Edifying’ Letters,’’ and ‘the ‘ Lessons on 
| Christmas Literature,” which they read aloud in’ the'evening, 
“under the superintendence of their mother’s director, as, in-the 
| event of their stumbling upon an equivocal passage, his ‘wise 
| and ingenious commentaries were necessary to prevent any 
‘inferences or deductions of their own. ‘The Telemachus of 
| Fenelon had been abandoned as dangerous. 


Thus innocent, ignorant, and guileless, were the two 
beautiful sisters cast suddenly into the midst of that fiery 
cauldron which bears the name of the high society) of 
Paris: ‘They had, however, made one friend ; and»we 
cannot pass over so admirable’ a portraiture without 
bespeaking for it the attention of our readers. 


A NEGLECTED GENIUS. 


When his eldest girl, attained her tenth year, the Comte de 
Grandville suggested the necessity of engaging a master, and ja 
German Catholic was accordingly engaged, He was one of 
those men who are born old, and who-are always hovering 
about their fifty years even when they are turned eighty. His 
hollow, wrinkled, and sallow face had preserved a certain 
youthful and simple expression; the blue of innocence ani- 
mated his eyes, and the gay smile of his spring tide dwelt 
upon his lips. His Jon gray hair combed smoothly down 
and parted in the céntre fell to his shoulders, and gave a cer- 
tain solemnity to his appearance which did not accord with 
his real character, for he was one who could commit ‘a folly 
with the most exemplary gravity. His dress was a necessary 
covering upon which he did not bestow the slightest attention ; 
his thoughts were always in the clouds; and this great but 
unrecognised artist belonged to the class of absent men who 
give their time and their genius to others, as unconsciously as 
they leave their gloves upon every table, and their umbrellas 
at.every door. His hands were of that description which are 
dirty after they have been washed; finally, his old frame, ill- 
placed upon his mis-shapen legs, reminded you instantly of those 
extraordinary creations which haye emanated only from a 
German brain, from that of Hoffman, the poet of that which 
does not seem to live, and which, nevertheless, has life. Such 
was ‘Schmuke, ‘formerly’ capel-meister’ to the Margrave of 
Anspach. ' This apocryphal old mau held so prominent a place 
»in the lives and affections of the two Marys, and they pre- 
served so sincere.a regard for the simple and clever artist, who 
lived for his art alone, that on their marriage, each settled 
upon him a life annuity of 12/. a sam which ‘sufficed for his 
lodging, his beer, his pipe, ‘and’his raiment. 247. a year; and 
the proceeds of his lessons ‘settled bim-mm ‘Eden. ‘Schmuke had 
never had ‘coutage to confide his poverty and his wishes to’any 
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‘conspicuous, after along struggle Raoul Nathan had profited 
'- by the sudden fancy for.appearances manifested by those ele- 
gant sectarians: of the, middle ages, facetiously named Young | 
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human being. save these: two. lovely and loving girls: these 
hearts which had. blossomed beneath the snows of maternal 
rigour, and the ice of, bigotry ; and this. fact explaining at 
once the natare of. Schmuke. and the girlhood of the two 
Marys. 

No one ever knew, what Abbé, or what devout old woman 
had discovered this German, lost amid. the wilderness. of 
Paris; but no sooner did the most scrupulous mothers of 
families ascertain that the Countess of Grandville had decided 
on a music-master for her daughters, than they all requested 
his name and his address; and Schmuke had thirty pupils in 
the Marais. This. tardy, success ‘exhibited itself in shoe- 
buckles of bronzed steel, \cork-soled shoes, and linen more 
frequently renewed. .His. simple gaiety of heart, long. sup- 
pressed by a,proud and silent poverty, re-appeared. He even 
ventured to be witty, ia +his, own way, and would say, when 
;perchance a. frost. had dried the streets, which had been muddy 
‘the previous day; “* Young, lady, de cats. has eat de dirt 
an Paris dis night,’’.and he said it like a man who is 
conscious. of sporting a‘ good thing; and he was so de- 
‘lighted to see,a smile upon the lips of his two pupils, the 
wretchedness of whose.'young existence he well understood, 
‘that he would willingly have. rendered himself ridiculous. on 
“purpose to divert them, had he not done so without any voli- 
‘tion of his own: In accordance with. one of the most beautiful 
‘usages of a religious, education, the, two Marys always re- 
spectfully escorted their master to the door of the apartment, 
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and there the two. poor girls addressed, to him a few kind sen- 
tences; happy to make him happy.. They. could. only give | 
éarnest of their womanly nature to him. 

Until their marriage, music had thus been for them a second | 
life..within: their, natural. life, as it is said of the Russian | 
peasant, that»he mistakes his dreams for reality, and his exist- 
ence for astroubled sleep,, Ina their desire to escape from the | 
monotonous littlenesses, by which they. were surrounded, and | 
against the destructive asceticism by which they were crushed, | 
they flung themselves, heart and soul, into the intricate mys- | 
teries of music. Melody, harmony, and composition, those | 
three daughters of heaven, recompensed them for their labour, 
and raiséd a rampart) between them and the realities they 
dreaded.» Mozart; ‘Beethoven, Hayda,, Paésielle, Cimarosa, 
Hummel, and niany. secondary geniuses were their inspirators ; 
and ‘when they had overcome some difficulty, they threw them- | 
selves into each other’s arms, in, the excess of their delight. 
The old man called them his two Saint Cecilias. 


Can any thing be more pure or more beautiful than 
the'bit-of verbal painting which we have just quoted ? 
It is full of the bland graciousness of nature—full of 
thought and suavity,-and that deep-sighted observation 
which is born of the heart. But to return to our story. 
Madame du Tillet, crushed by the vulgar pretension, the 
home-ayarice, and the frightful egotism of her parvenu 
husband, who parades her in the world covered with 
diamonds, and reproaches her at his own hearth with 
the price which her alliance has cost him, bends her 
head meekly to the storm, and becomes indifferent to all 
on earth save her children and her sister; but the 
Countess de: Vandenesse, whose home is one of ease and 
happiness, is soon a far greater object of pity than her- 
self. Abandoned to her own guidance by an easy and 
fashionable husband, who has too much faith alike in 
her mode of education, and in his own attractions, she 
is introduced by a clique of false friends, who are jealous 
of the undeviating rectitude of her conduct, to a popular 
author of the day, one of those over-rated literary adven- 
turers who play their part on the wide stage of society, 
without ever casting off the.:mask and mantle. Pre-dis- 
posed to consider him as at once a hero and a martyr, 
the heart of the Countess interests itself at once in the 
eccentric man of letters, but in all purity and honour. 
Here is his portrait :— ; 


A CELEBRITY OF YOUNG FRANCE. 
From. the moment in which he succeeded in. making himself 








France ; and assumed the singularities of a man of genius by 
enrolling himself among these idolators of art whose int<ntions 
at least were excellent; nothing can be.more ridiculous than 
the costume of Frenchmen in the nineteenth century : there 
was courage in renewing it. Raoul, let us do him that justice, 
offers in his persoa something grand, fantastical, and extraor- 
dinary, which demands a framework. His enemies and his 
friends alike admit that noting on earth<can accord better 
with his mind than does his person. He would probably be 
more singular did he divest himself of his eccentricities. His 
worn and withered countenance-gives“ him the appearance of 
having wrestled either with angels or with demons, and exhi- 
bits a thousand signs of a continual struggle between his frail 
human nature and a higher intelligence; but the wrinkles 
hollowed,in his cheeks, the developments of his. marked and 
contracted brow, and his deeply-sunken eyes, indicate no 
feebleness‘of constitution, His rigid muscles.and prominent 
hones are of remarkable solidity ; and although his skin, dark- 
ened by excess, clings to them as if it had been dried up by 
internal fires, it nevertheless covers a formidable frame.. He 
is thin and tall. His long hair, always in disorder, is dishe- 
velled for effect. This Byron, ill-combed and ill-built, has the 
legs of a heron, large knees, a2 exaggerated stoop, hands roped 
with muscles, ‘and firnt as ‘the claws of a erab; arid long, thin, 
nervous fingers. Raoul has eyes like Napoleon—blue eyes 
whose glance penetrates the soul ; a finely defined nose, and a 
charming mouth embellished by the whitest teeth which could 
be desired by woman. There is fire and expression in this 
head, and genius upon this brow. Raoul belongs to. that 
small number of men with whom you are struck at meeting, 
and who, in a saloon form a luminous point. towards which 
every look is turned. He is remarkable by his slovenliness. 
His clothes always appear to have been stretched, tumbled, 
and dragged, in order that they may harmonize with his phy- 
siognomy. He constantly holds one of his hands in his open 
waistcoat, in the ‘position of Monsieur de Chateaubriand, which 
the portrait by Girodet has rendered famous ; but he does not 
assume it in order to resemble him: he does not wish to re- 
semble any body ; he does it’ only to disorder the folds of his 
shirt. His neckeloth is in an instant crushed by the convul- 
sive movements of his head, which are remarkably abrupt and 
impetuous, like those of a blood-horse which becomes irritated 
by its harness, and constantly tosses its neck to free itself from 
the bit or the curb. His ‘long and peaked beard is’ neither 
combed, nor perfumed, nor brusked, nor smoothed, like those 
of the men of fashion who wear them in this form: he leaves 
it as it is. His hair, falling between the collar of his coat’and 
his neckcloth, and luxuriant’ tpon his shoulders, cover with 
grease the spots on which they rest. His dry and wiry hands 
ate unconscious of the nail-brush, or the luxury of a lemon. 
Several feuilletonistes declare that pure water has seldom re- 
freshed their calcined skin. In short, the terrible Raoul is 
grotesque. His movements are abrupt, as though produced 
by some imperfect mechanism; and his walk is subversive of 
all idea of order, being composed of enthusiastic zigzags, and 
by sudden pauses which not unfrequently bring him into vio- 
lent contact with the quiet cit:zens in his lounges on the boule- 
vards of Paris. 

His conversation, full of caustic humour and bitter epi- 
grams, is in accordance with his bearing ; it passes, by an ab- 
rupt transition, from the tone of vengeance to the mild, the 
poetic, the consoling and the soft, without apparent cause ; 
and he indulges in sudden pauses and in flights of fancy which 
are sometimes fatiguing. He parades in the world a bold 
awkwardness, a contempt for appearances, and an expression 
of doubt regarding things generally respected, which injure 
him in the estimation alike of small wits, and of those who en- 
deavour to sustain the doctrines of ancient good breeding ; 
but he is original, like the creations of the Chinese, and he 
interests the other sex. Moreover, towards them, he fre- 
quently displays the most high-bred amiability, and appears 
to delight in blinding them to his extraordinary person, and 
in triumphing over their antipathies for the gratification of his 
vanity, his self-love, or his pride. “* Why do you act so 
strangely ?”’ asked the Countess de Vandenesse, on one oc- 
casion.— Are not pearls found in oyster-shells ?”” was his 
conceited reply. 


Such was the charlatan'to whom the female cabal; to 
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which allusion has been already made, had resolved to 
sacrifice the fair fame and unsullied purity of the he- 
roine. He became, through their devices, the hero of 
the Parisian saloons; his impertinence passed for wit; 
his inconsistencies for genius; his awkwardness for 
fashion; works were attributed to him which he had 
never written; dramas, hissed from the stage by a less 
interested public, were declared to be the victims of in- 
justice ; and Nathan himself a noble martyr to the fact 
that his intelligence had outrun his century. What 
wonder, that the young, and unsuspicious, and warm- 
hearted Countess should weep over the wrongs, and 
mourn the social and moral deprivations of a being so 
richly gifted! What wonder, that after opening her 
purse to him she should ere long open her -heart? 
There was no kind voice to whisper to her that the hero 
of her idolatry was a viper—no one to take her by the 
hand, and to lead her to his home ! 


THE ACTRESS. 


Between the Rue Basse-du-Rampart, and the Rue Neuve- 
des-Mathurins, Raoul occupied, in an alley, and on the third- 
floor of a narrow and ill-looking house, a bare, naked, and 
shabby lodging, where he received all common guests, such 
as literary neophites, creditors, and importunate strangers, 
who are never admitted beyond the threshold of intimacy. 
His real dwelling, his great existence, his display, was beneat 
the roof of Mademoiselle Florina, a second-rate actress, but 
to whom the friends of Nathan, the journals, and afew writers, 
had voted a place among the most illustrious of the female 
players. For the last seven or eight years Raoul had so en- 
tirely attached himself to this woman, that he passed half his 
life in her society, and lived at her table when he had no friend 
to entertain, and no invitation in the city. To the most 
finished immorality Florina united an exquisite intelligence, 
which her collision with the artist-world had developed, and 
the habits of each successive day tended to enlarge. 

Intellect is commonly considered to be a rare quality among 
comedians. It is just as feasible to believe that persons who 
spend their income in dress have nothing within them. But, 
if people reflect on the small number of performers of both 
sexes who appear during a century, and on the amount of dra- 
matic authors and charming women which this population have 
furnished, they will be disabused of this opinion, which is based 
upon the everlasting decision, that actors must necessarily 
exhaust all their personal feelings in the plastic expression of 
the passions ; while, in point of fact, they employ upon these 
only the strength of their intellect, their memory, and their 
imagination. Great artists are beings who, to adopt a saying 
of Napoleon, intercept at will the communication which nature 
has placed between the senses and the thought. Mboliére and 
Talma were, in their old age, more passionately in love than 
ordinary men. 

Compelled to listen to writers who, in their capacity as 
journalists, are accustomed to divine and to calculate every- 
thing, and to observe certain politicians who profited in her 
saloon by the sallies of each other, Florina presented in her 
Own person a mixture of the angel and the demon, which ren- 
dered her worthy to receive these rowés. She delighted them 
by her indifference, while her expansiveness alike of heart and 
intellect were an unceasing source of pleasure. * * * Sophia 
Grignoul, who had surnamed herself Florina by a baptism 
common to theatres, had for a long time sustained a subordi- 
nate rank only upon the stage, despite her beauty. Her suc- 
cess and her fortune were both recent, and she owed them to 
Raoul Nathan. This association of their fate was too frequent 
a circumstance in the literary and dramatic world to injure 
Nathan, who preserved appearances like a man of high bear- 
ing. The fortune of Florina was, however, by no means 
stable ; her income was derived from her professional engage- 
ments, and scarcely sufficed to supply her table and her dress. 
Nathan occasionally presented her with a few shares in some 
public speculation ; but although always attentive and courte- 
ous to her, his protection was equivocal in its power. This 
uncertainty, this existence in the clouds, had, however, no 
terrors for Florina. She had faith in her talent, and in her 
beauty ; and this firm faith was amusing to those who heard 
her disposing of her future wealth. None could comprehend 








how, beautiful as she was, she had remained for seven years 
unnoticed ; but at fifteen neither beauty nor talent really exist ;, 
it is mere promise. She had now attained her twenty-seventh 
year, the moment when the loveliness of a French woman is at 
its climax. * * * When she was lounging in her easy 
chair, like a fair young bride studying her rd/e for the evening, 
you might have taken her for a girl of sixteen, guileless, igno- 
rant, and feeble, without any other artifice than her innocence ; 
but did a creditor present himself at that moment, she sprung 
up like a startled fawn, and swore a hearty oath, as she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Well, my friend, your insolence is heavy interest 
enough for the money that I owe you. I am tired of the sight 
of you. Send in the bailiffs, if you think proper: I prefer 
them greatly.’ 

Such was the rival of the gentle, high-bred Madame 
de Vandenesse, the companion of the man whom she 
had invested with all the purity of her own nature. 
Raoul, who really attaches himself seriously to the high- 
bred woman of rank, who has descended from her 
proud eminence to receive his friendship upon equal 
terms, becomes impatient of his poverty, and resolves, 
should he be able to raise the neccessary funds, to 


establish a political journal, which, for its strong and 
violent party spirit, he feels assured will secure to him 


both profit and advancement. Florina, unconscious of 


‘the hidden motive by which he is actuated, at once dis- 


poses of the magnificent furniture and valuable orna- 
ments which decorate her saloons, and pours the money 
out with childish delight before him. ‘The trial is made, 
and fails as a matter of course. He has undertaken a 
task above his strength, and cannot compete wot 
handed against the experience and connexions of his 
rivals. In despair, he associates with himself men of 
fortune who despise and dislike him; and the natural 
result ensues. They recall their funds at an unlucky 
moment; and he finds himself in danger of a prison. 
In his despair he flies to Madame de Vandenesse, but 
the fair and fashionable Countess, to whom the value of 
money has hitherto been utterly unknown, is unable to 
assist him; and in her turn we have seen her pouring 
forth her grief and her despair to her sympathising sister, 
who has, however, only tears with which to repay the 
confidence. Eventually, through the intervention of the 
simple-hearted Schmuke, who is ignorant of the purpose 
for which so large a sum is required by his quondam 
pupils, the 40,000 francs are procured, and the Countess 
gives a bond, signed with her name. This bond is seen 
by a friend of her husband, who hastens to inform him 
of the circumstance, when, without the loss of a moment, 
he hurries to his banker’s, withdraws the sum required 
to obtain possession of the document, and becomes its 
owner. This done, he urges Madame de Vandenesse to 
accompany him to a masked ball, where he convinces 
her of the baseness of Nathan, and of the libertinism 
of his life. ‘They return home, and the following charm- 
ing scene ensues :— 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

The Countess threw herself into a chair. ‘‘ Are you ill, 
Mary ?” asked the Count. ‘ No, the heat has overcome me.”’ 
Then suddenly, by one of those impulses impossible to foresee, 
and which was suggested by the anguish of jealousy, she rose, 
crossed her arms upon her bosom, and advanced slowly 
towards her husband. ‘* What do you know?” she asked: 
‘* You would not willingly torture me; you would crush me 
without causing me unnecessary suffering if I were culpable.” 
“* What can I know, Mary?” ‘About Nathan.” ‘“ You 
believe that you love him, that you love a phantom—a thing 
of phrases.”” ‘You know it then?’’ ‘* All,’”’ was the reply. 
The monosyllable fell upon the heart of the Countess like a 
weight of lead. ‘ But, should you wish it, I will know no- 
thing,’’ he pursued ; ‘* you are on the brink of a precipice, poor 
child, and must be rescued. I have already done something 
to save you. Look here,;’’ and he drew from his pocket-book 
the bond and the four bills given by Schmuke, which the 
Countess had scarcely recognised ere he threw them upon the 
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fire. ‘‘ What would have become of you, my poor Mary, three 
months hence? You would have been dragged into a court 
oflaw! Do not hang your head; I do not seek to humble 
you. Ifyou have been the dupe of your own elevated taste, 
you have coquetted with poetry, not with a man. All women, 
all, do you mark me, Mary, would have been deluded as you 
were. Should we not be absurd, we men who have committed 
a thousand follies in twenty years, to expect that you should 
not be imprudent once in your lives? Heaven preserve me 
from triumphing over you, or of overwhelming you by my 
pity! Perhaps this unfortunate young man was sincere in his 
attachment, even although he was the inmate of Florina. We 
are worse than you are. I do not speak for myself at this 
moment, but for you. I am indulgent, but the world is not 
so. It abandons a woman who compromises herself! Is this 
just? I will offer no opinion. Society is unrelenting, so far 
iscertain, Perhaps it is more envious in the mass than itis in 
detail. A thief, seated in the pit of a theatre, will applaud an 
act of honesty, and purloin the jewels of a stranger as he leaves 
the house. * * * Tsee and know all this; but if I 
cannot reform the world, it is at least in my power to protect 
you against yourself. You are entangled with a man who can 
offer you nothing but privations and misery ; nct one of those 
holy affections which are so sacred as occasionally to compel 
our self-abnegation, and which convey their own apology. 
Perhaps I have myself been to blame in not diversifying your 
happiness, in opposing tranquil pleasures to the more exciting 
enjoyments of travel, adventure, and dissipation. I can also 
understand that the envy of other women has rendered you 
vain of the conquest of a celebrated man. Your female friends 
have much to do with all this, and have urged you only rather 
to distress me than to drive you forth into a storm, which has, 
I trust, threatened, but not overtaken you.’’ In listening to 
these mild and forgiving words the Countess was the prey of a 
thousand conflicting emotions, but her deepest feeling was ad- 
miration of her husband. Proud and sensitive natures recog- 
nise at once the delicacy observed towards them. This tact is 
to the spirit what grace is to the body. Mary appreciated the 
gracious high-mindedness which prostrated itself at the feet of 
a faulty woman that it might spare her shame. She rushed 
madly from the room ; ‘‘ wait for an instant,’’ she exclaimed, 
as she disappeared. The Count had cleverly prepared her ex- 
cuse, and he was at once repaid. She returned with all the 
letters of Nathan in her hand, and held them towards him; 
“‘judge me,’”’ she murmured, as she flung herself upon her 
knees: ‘‘ can we judge what we love 2’’ was the rejoinder. 

He took her letters and cast them into the flames, for he felt 
that the time might come in which his wife would not be able 
to forgive him for having read them. Mary bent her head 
upon his knees and wept. * * * 

When, after a long and happy sojourn in Italy, the Countess 
de Vandenesse returned to Paris, the affairs of Nathan were in 
such disorder that she once saw him walking in the Champs 
E’lysées, ill-drest and broken in appearance, with Florina 
hanging upon his arm ; and the blush of shame rose to her 
ong as she remembered that she had once believed she loved 

im. 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
On the Punishment of Death. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 552.] 

3. CaPiTAL punishment has failed to punish the 
murderer, or relieve the friends of the murdered. We 
have shewn that, in a large proportion of cases, it fails 
to reach the murderer—that it is never so sure as to 
preclude a fair calculation upon the chances of escape— 
and that its infliction depends on other circumstances 
besides guilt. We might shew that, where it does fall 
upon the murderers, and upon the most awfully guilty, 
it is by no means sure to bring upon them a punishment 
which they will feel as such, or which will bear any pro- 
portion to the enormity of the crime. There is an 
enormity in wilful murder, which we are so far from 
attempting to extenuate or shield, that we pronounce it 
inadequately punished by the taking of life. We mean, 
of course, in the worst cases, those alone in which the 





| 





community say it should be visited with death. They 
are the very cases, ordinarily, in which death is the least 
punishment. ‘The most criminal are usually the most 
hardened, least sensitive to the pains of execution, which 
are momentary, or to the ignominy, for which they care 
nothing. The many instances of stupid brutality or 
shocking levity, under sentence of death and at the very 
gallows, should teach us something. It should be 
enough to know of one case like that so recent in New 
Jersey, where Robinson, the convicted and confessed 
murderer of Suydam, declared that he should “ burst 
out a laughing under the gallows,” called for “a band 
of music, the big field, and twenty thousand spectators,” 
and said in his most sober moments, “I’ve suffered 
too much poverty and misery in this life to care very 
much about leaving it.” Was he punished? Saying 
nothing now of the doubtful, or rather, pernicious, 
effect on the witnesses, what are we to think of the 
relation of the suffering to the criminality, and what of 
the responsibleness of sending such a soul to judgment 2 
Let those, especially, consider, who are sure that death 
consigns the soul to an eternal punishment, for whose 
torment there can be no insensibility or reprieve, and 
from whose unutterable misery even that wretched man 
might possibly have been saved by an imprisonment, 
which he would feel more keenly, and could use profit- 
ably if he would. Then let such believers, and all, con- 
sider further, that the very fact of this being an extreme 
case only goes to prove either the injustice or the ineffi- 
cacy of the common punishment. If the many whosuf- 
fer on the scaffold are less shockingly guilty and hardened 
than Robinson, it would seem a strange reason for con- 
demning them to a present punishment which they feel 
infinitely more, but which falls alike on all degrees and 
differences of guilt. Add to this the large number of 
the accused whose guilt is presumed rather than proved ; 
add that other mournful class whose innocence subse- 
quent events have made probable, and sometimes certain 
—and say if youare willing to continue your own share 
of aceountableness for such unequal dealing with crime, 
or if you do not think it possible that human ingenuity or 
Christian fidelity may devise a punishment that will be 
at once more severe and more just. alles 

It has always been assumed, that the love of life is the 
strongest of passions, and its loss the greatest terror. 
Without denying the general truth, we maintain that there 
are many facts which greatly qualify it, and are too little 
considered. Most of the sick, who expect to die, die 
calmly—the good in faith, the bad in helpless submis- 
sion. Multitudes, particularly of the vicious and crimi- 
nal, consider their death as fixed and inevitable. Thou- 
sands brave death in war, in pestilence, in perils of ocean, 
in destructive occupations—now for the life of a friend, 
now for the smallest lucre, and now for the very love of 
daring and vaunting. More than this, convicts have de- 
cidedly preferred death to imprisonment, as may be seen 
in detailed cases in O’Sullivan’s Appendix. Indeed, on 
any fair doctrine of chances, men deliberately expose 
their lives to as great danger, at least, as does the cau- 
tious murderer, with all the present uncertainties, through 
detection, arrest, witnesses, advocates, jury and judge, 
pardon, or commutation. The bad may not coolly cal- 
culate upon all these, but the knowledge of them has its 
effect, quite equal to the fear of death. Moreover, death 
itself is often invited. Every form of death is preme- 
ditated and self-inflicted. The water, the rope, the razor, 
the dagger, the pistol, and poison, are in frequent use in 
every land. Governments cannot monopolize the liberty 
of killing. Individuals use it everywhere, with and 
without known cause, Suicides in some countries are 
ordinary events; as in France, where the record of a 
single year, 1839, gives 1,747 cases. Where is the 
awful dread of death? Men may continue to quote from 
the father of lies, —“ Skin for skin, all that a man hath, 
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will he give for his life’: The aphorism of Bacon is’ 


more worthy of consideration :—“ There is no’ passion’in 
the mind of man so weak; but it mates‘and masters the 
fear of death.” 

No; the murderer is neither effectually deterred, nor 
adequately punished. “The punishment falls upon his 
friends more than himself. His innocent family, many 
virtuous connections, may suffer for generations from 
the grief and the dishonour. It is said, this is a neces- 
sary consequence of all sin and crime? So far as it is 
necessary, let it come.. But there is a dread peculiarity 
in this mode of punishment, which brings a needless ag- 
gravation of shame and sorrow, and is felt more by the 
innocent than the guilty.. Then, what reparation or re- 
lief does it bring to the friends of the murdered? Too 
often are their sorrows and suffering forgotten, in com- 
passion for the reckless assassin ; a gross injustice with 
which possibly the mode of punishment has more to do 
thanwith the fact. But neither the fact northe mode should 
make our mercy forgetful and cruel.’ It is cruel ‘to send 
out sympathies only to'the cell of the felon, and not to the 
home and hearts which he has madeé‘desolate. Yet we 
would offer those hearts a truer and sweeter balm than re- 
venge. Ifthey crave that, our pity may be the greater, 
but it is wholly changed. . The she their wounds, the 
more would we implore them to try the Christian remedy, 
forgiveness ; not the forgiveness that palliates crime, or 
would avert its just penalty; but that which prays, that 
life may be spared, and opportunity given for contrition 
and reformation. ‘ Should: the hand of violence strike 
from us the most’ valued life; it would be a poor comfort 
to know that another life must be sacrificed, other friends 
agonized; and a guilty soul destroyed. Grant us rather 
the solace of doing what'we may, with justice and secu- 
rity, to overcome evil with good, ard at most inflict a 
ptinishment that shall be felt in the workings of repen- 
tance, not in the goadings of retaliation. ‘This to many 
will seem visionary. Enough. if it be Christian. It is 
not Jewish, we own; it. is not heathen or savage; nei- 
ther is it lax or perilous, It possesses. the element of 
justice as well as mercy, with, more, of certainty, strict- 
ness, and probable efficacy, than any known operation of 
the law of bload for a It is worth serious thought, 
whether the common arguments. for capital punishment 
contain any thing distinctively Christian. Of the several 
objects of law and penalties,—reformation, restitution, 
protection, punishment,—does it not put the first Jast, 
and the last first? And does it accomplish either? Re- 
formation is scarcely ‘possible, and is’ usually scouted. 
Reparation is nevér pretended.’ Punishment itself is 
altogether uncertain, and fearfully unequal. Protection, 
or prevention aloné remaiiis. at we are to consider. 
All we have said will pass for little, with many, if it be 
confined to the murderer, or his friends, or. the friends 
ofthe murdered. We take, then, another position. 

4. Capital punishment fails to protect. society. As at 
present, administered, the Jaw. affords no., protection 
against the murderer himself. It does not always pur- 
sue him, but sometimes exults in his impunity; it creates 
or uniformly encounters many obstacles to his convic- 
tion ; it suffers him to live, though condemned, and often 
opens his prison-door. “But. more, it fails to protect 
from other murderers.’ This is an essential view; it in- 
volves the strength or weakness of the common defence. 
The strength of this defence’ consists in’ the example; 
its chief argument is the example. This is its demand, 
this its confident boast, this the avowed necessity from 
which the right and duty, follow. We bring it to the 
test of facts. $e : 

If facts already cited are facts, the death of the mur- 
derer has not prevented other murders, or, lessened 
the proportion of them;to the population. The propor- 
tion has been largest. where the axe and the halter 
have been busiest. Of any crime less than murder, this 


is acknowledged, and the acknowleilgment is material. 
The whole civilized world confess, and make proclama- 
tion now, that the punishment of death is not favour- 
able, but pernicious, in a multitude of offences once 
capital. Is not the influence the same in all offences ? 
We speak of the example. There it is, be the offence 
large or small. There is death; and, in some countries, 
death has been a moral certainty for the offender. Yet 
in. its very face, offenders bave braved it, and beneath 
the very gallows have so terribly multiplied, that the 
collected. wisdom of England and France has cried out 
against it, demanding a change. The change has been 
made. One hundred and fifty capital crimes have been 
expunged from the English code; a motion was made 
in Parliament in 1833 to expunge all that remain except- 
ing murder, and failed by only one vote; in 1840, 
another motion was made for ‘a total abolition of the 
death-penalty, and was sustained by ninety-three mem- 
bers. Nearly all men admit, both there and here, that 
murder alone should be punished with death, and against 
even that there is a power rising everywhere which has 
ceased to be despised. Whence this great revolution? 
Not least, if not most, from that very fact on which the 
retainers of capital punishment now plant their foot— 
example. The example is against them. Death on the 
scaffold has not prevented, but provoked crime. The 
sight of the: gallows, with victim upon victim, has pro- 
duced levity, licentiousness, and a frightful increase of 
iniquity. And if it has produced, or: not prevented, 
minor offences, will it prevent greater?) Will the same 
spectacle, or the same penalty, which fails to deter from 
crimes that are cool and deliberate, prevent those which 
proceed from the most vehement and reckless passions, 
the malice, wrath, jealousy, and drunkenness of man? 
On criminals themselves we know the effect. All con- 
versant with them tell us it tends to make them worse. 
Mr, Wakefield and Mrs. Fry, both so familiar with New- 
gate, declare that their opimons were there changed from 
a favourable: to a wholly unfavourable conviction as to 
the efficacy of public executions. The closest observers. 
have saduiaiba a similar opinion as to the effect en 
the whole community. And we feel authorised in say- 
ing, that. capital punishment has not only failed of its 
object, but has caused immense evil. 

We say has caused; that may be too strong a term. 
We admit it involves a question on which a great deal 
depends in this whole discussion. We need no doubt- 
ful arguments. We will not assume more than can be 
proved or possibly known, as do many on both sides of 
the controversy. ‘The opposers of capital punishment 
clearly assume too much, if they insist that the gallows 
is certainly the cause of all the evil it witnesses, or that 
similar evil does not attend or follow many innocent 
exhibitions, and even religious gatherings. The more 
we consider the common hasty reasoning upon cause 
and effect—one of the deepest.and highest of all pro- 
blems—the more we distrust it, on this and every sub- 
ject. Men know very little of catises,in physics, morals, 
or events. But this we aver,—all that we do know, in 
this connection, is against capital punishment; and that 
is all we assert or want. The argument, at this point, 
is necessarily one of inference. And the inference begins 
not with us, but with those opposite. They infer, or 
rather assume, that the influence of capital punishment 
is salutary and effectual. We assume nothing, and only 
infer the cause of that which we see—facts. The facts 
they admit, but deny that they are effects. Grant that 
they. are not, effects, or rather that. we cannot, be sure. of 
it... Can.we be sure.of any thing?,. How are we ever to 
know. that any law or) custom has, any influence? Is 
there any better mode than observation? Grant, again, 
that observation brings different results, and that facts 
may be found, ef every shade and grade, for every con- 





clusion that we wish to establish. Facts still'remam, 
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ahd-are the best,-and at this point the only possible, evi- 
dence. Those two thousand executions a year in the 
time of Henry the Eighth may have had no connection 
with each other, and none with the many of Elizabetli’s 
time afterward, when “the rogues were still trussed up 
apace,’ as’ the narrator says. But this is certain— 
they did not prevent the many crimes that followed them. 
The forty arrests for robbery at the. execution of two 
men in England may not have been caused by the hang- 
ing: but certain it is, the hanging did not prevent them. 
The recent execution of Zephon, Philadelphia, did not 
prevent four: other murders within two days, near the 
scene, though the poor negro was twice hung, his neck not 
being quite broken by the first fall.. The hanging of Bar- 
Fett; at Worcester, for rape and murder, did not prevent 
another murder within ten days, close ab hand, nor ano- 
ther rape very soon after. We: care not to multiply 
cases. They abound, as given by O’Sullivan, Spear, 
and many others. They prove this, if nothing more— 
the: utter impotence: of the gallows to awe even the 
gazing crowd, or restrain from instant and continued 
crime. They confirm what thé pickpocket said in New- 
gate, “That executions were the’ best harvests that he 
and his associates had.”  ° 

And then we retort, and say to the defenders of capital 
punishment, Prove something ints favour. Prove that 
it is the cause of some good; shew some connection be- 





the animals. Under the old system the deaths of the larjer 
carnivora averaged one in a month, now hardly a mortality 
occurs. Among the additions to the collection are a fine lack 
leopard, a young hybrid between the rhesus and the bonneted 
monkey, and a young Jemus born in the gardens, a fine 
giraffe, about a month old, which was exhibited for the first 
time ; this is the fourth born in the gardens, three of which 
have been reared successfully ; a wombat, one of the Australian 
marsupials, has also been placed in the giraffe-house. A pair 
of crested pigeons, from the Island of Seram, near New 
Guinea, attracted much attention. On the other hand, the 
female chimpanze, from Sierra Leone, has not survived the 
winter. This animal was purchased in May 1845, and cost 
the society.300/. The beautiful argus pheasant is no longer 
to be found, and this is the ‘more to be regretted, as the spe- 
cimen which was in the possession of the Earl of Derby, at 
Knowsley Park; has also died during the winter, and these 
were the only two individuals of the species ever seen alive in 
Europe. . The beaver dam has also lost its occupant, which it 
is hoped will be speedily replaced, the graceful motions of this 
animal in the water never failing to attract a crowd of ad- 
miring visitors. Upwards of eleven hundred tickets were 
issued upon this occasion. 

StrANGE Srory.—On the 7th inst. Joseph Bailey, a youth 
about sixteen years of age, son of Henry Bailey, of Shadow 
Moss, in Northern Etchells, near Liverpool, vomited a living 
reptile, of the lizard tribe, the body of which was about seven 
inches. It was the consequence of drinking at a brook, in a 
field in whieh he was at work as plough-driver, in the autumn 





tween your principles and known results. Your whole) of 1844, about eighteen months since. He was aware at the 


argument is based upon precisely the kind of reasoning: time) that while hastily drinking he swallowed some object 
which you call so loose and vapid in your opponents. | which made him sick, but had no idea that it was anything 
Worse; you not only reason from facts which may be’ like what it has ultimately proved to be. From that time his 
owing to other causes, but from facts which do not health has gradually retrograded, and he has been subject to 


appear. Assume less; prove something; prove that the, 
gallows does any good to the eriminal or the innocent,’ 
the old or young..| Demonstrate by any reasoning, by’ 
any facts, by any favourable influences—demonstrate, by | 
any possible means, the beneficial effects of the example 
of: public executions. True, the publicity of executions 
has: been partially removed. A portion of Europe, and. 
ten of our own states, have been constrained to unsay’ 
what-had always been said before, and have thrown away | 
at once half the efficacy and the strongest prop of the 
honoured institution. Prove still that evén now, in the | 
prison-yard or prison-dungeon, a violent legalized death | 
procures any protection to society, or bestows any bless- | 
ing on mankind. We deny it. 

We have dwelt too long upon the negative ; yet we 
may call it positive, in the power of facts, principles, and 
avowals. We deny the right of capital punishment,’ as 
sustained by necessity, or demonstrated by salutary effi- | 
cacy. We ‘assert that there is no proof of its good 
effects, and abundant proof of the bad. We ask room | 
for two other positions, partaking still more of the! 
positive. 
(Fo be continued.) | 














_JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Zooroaican Soctery or Lonpox.—The first promenade | 
féte for the season of this society took, place on Saturday, the | 
16th instant, in the Gardens in the Regent’s Park, and at. | 
tracted a numerous and fashionable assemblage. The bands | 
of the Grenadier Guards and Scotch Fusileer Guards were in 
attendance, the one placed near the circular.cage in which the 
eagles are kept, the other at the eastern side of the garden, 
near the three island pond, and relieved each other alternately 
during the promenade. The. beauty of the grounds and the 
healthy condition of the animals and birds in the collection 
called forth general’ expressions of ‘satisfaction. The system 
of keeping the’ largér carmivord in the’ open air, without any 
artificial heat'in the! déns,' has been’ found to improve very 
greatly the health of ‘the ‘animals; and although’ the sum ex- 
pended in erecting the: terrace (3,500d:) appears large, it will 
be more than counterbalanced by the increased longevity of 





fits of vomiting, almost constantly, and growing worse and 
worse. About two months ago, he became unable to follow 
his employment, and was compelled to quit service and return 
home. He rapidly went worse ; upon which his‘parents called 
in two eminent surgeons of Wilmslow. While taking the pre- 
scribed medicines he appeared daily to go worse, his sickness 
increasing; and at this time he was scarcely able to walk 
across the room. Upon being Seized with a fit of vomiting, he 
threw up, for three times successively, a thick glutinous mat- 
ter, and’at the fourth time, the reptile made its appearance in 
his mouth, making 'a desperate attempt to return down the 
throat’; but; applying his finger, he laid hold of it and threw 
it on the floor; and it then’ ran’ into the grid hole. In the 
hurry of the moment, ‘his'sister so much crushed and: mangled 
it, that’all further ‘inspection was impossible. Since this he 
has gradually recovered, and there appears no doubt of his 
ultimate restoration to, sound health. A few days ago he was 
much improved,—-Manchester Courier. 

Canine JesLousy,—Mr. Charles Davis, huntsman of her 
Majesty’s stag hounds, informed me that ‘‘ a friend of his had 
a fine Newfoundland dog, who was a great favourite with the 
family. . While this dog was confined in the yard, a pet lamb 
was given to one of the children, and which the former soon 
discovered to be sharing a portion of those caresses which he 
had been in the habit of receiving. This circumstance produced 
so great an effect upon the poor animal that he fretted, and 
became extremely unwell, and refused to eat. Thinking that 
exercise might be of use to him he was let loose. No sooner 
was this done, than the dog watched his opportunity, and seized 
the lamb in his mouth. He was seen conveying it down a 
lane, about a quarter of a mile from his master’s house, at the 
bottom of which the river Thames flowed. On arriving at it, 
he held the lamb under water till it was drowned, and thus ef- 
fectually got rid of his rival. On examining the lamb it did 
not appear to have been bitten or otherwise injured, and it 
might almost be supposed that the dog had chosen the easiest 
death in removing the object of his dislike.”’-—Jesse’s Anec- 
dotes of Dogs. 

Lerra.—Canine GaLantry Rewarpep.—It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that some time ago we noticed 
an instance of the sagacity of a dog belonging to Mr, Law- 
rence, which saved a female from drowning at Granton Pier. 
It-is With: pleasure we observe that the Edinburgh and Leith 
Humane Society have presented the dog with a handsome 
collar bearing.the following inscription engraved on silver :— 
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‘‘ Presented by the Edinburgh and Leith Humane Society to 
the dog ‘ Bess,’ the property of Mr. D. Lawrence, Granton, 
for having saved a female from drowning at Granton Pier, on 
the night of the 17th of November, 1845.’’—Sceotsman. 

Curious PHENOMENON.—The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood of Loughbrickland, county of Down, have recently 
observed a very singular phenomenon in the lake, the water of 
which had for three days, some short time since, assumed a 
blood-red colour, returning afterwards to its original hue. Dur- 
ing the period of this change of colour, a whirlpool was observed 
in the centre of the lake, and the commotion may have caused 
the suspension of a sedimentary reddish earth, thus giving the 
blood-red hue to the water. The curiosity of the scientific and 
the wonder of the superstitious have been alike aroused by the 
circumstance, but as yet there has been no satisfactory attempt 
either to describe the phenomenon or to account for it.—Bel- 
Sast News Letter. 

Tue Birps 1n Sr. JaAmzs’s Parx.—lIt is stated that within 
two days nearly eighty of the water. fowls have been found 
dead around the ornamental water of St. James’s Park, and a 
watch being set to ascertain the cause of their loss, which was 
evidently from violence, it was found that a pair of Egyptian 
geese, which had not long been placed in the park, were in the 


| never waits. I know not how it was, but during the course 


| of our last ramble through the city, and as I inhaled the 
}air of the market-place, which, however redolent of fish, 
fowl, vegetables, slippers, ironmongers’ stores and wooden 
shoes, of countless pipes, and innumerable kinds of tobacco, 
was yet pure in comparison with that extremely musty recep- 
| tacle for old books into which Uncle Wiittam’s zeal had 
plunged me, that my conscience suddenly smote me, and I 
| felt like one who stood self-betrayed, and the base deceiver of 
|another. So hurrying from before the grim face of the old 
book vendor, upon which the dust of ages had apparently 
settled in the full consciousness of eternal rest, I ran to the 
rail, found my fears confirmed, only ten minutes yet due, and 
ourselves in a most unpacked condition. We dashed into the 
| hotel in a state of desperation; pinned mine host at his desk 
for the bill, pressed Boots into our united service for the 
luggage, and catching a bewildered waiter who was running 
after very many bells by the napkin on his arm, I locked him 
in my room until we had gathered up the fragments of my 
morning toilet. The 


Here a leg, and there a leg, I mean, Sir, of a stocking, 


which lay scattered about in that graceless disorder bachelors’ 
wardrobes are heirs to. Paying, panting, and protesting, with 








habit of attacking the smaller birds, and that one bite was D t 
sufficient to cause death. As soon as the delinquents were | theassistance ofa very stout pair of ‘‘Boots,’’ and the ever-ready 
discovered they were placed in custody, and are now confined | landlord, we reached the train, however, just as the index 
to one of the islands. marked the extremest limit time allowed us. It was a great 
On Monday evening, that remarkable phenomenon, a lunar | recovery, to sit in the well-cushioned second-class, and gently 
parhelion (if we may use the term), was witnessed in this | esameour wonted placid dignity, for Uncle WILLIAM s philo- 
neighbourhood. At a short distance from the moon was a| Sophy had been over—come I had nearly written, but—done is 
luminous circle, on which were two mock moons, one on each | 2 more appropriate expression ; and, for mine own, why, it had 
side of the real moon, and having nearly an equal degree of | suffered sO much in the sudden storm, that I inwardly felt it 
brightness. The phenomenon continued visible from eleven | required ease, silence, and repose to recover its habitual great- 
until two o’clock, when intervening clouds obscured it.—Poole | 2€S3- The effect of the requisite process was nevertheless 
Herald. soon observable; my companion fell asleep, and I yawned all 
ExrraorpiNary Brara.—On Monday afternoon,a woman the way to Kéthen. I tried Immerman’s “ Epigonen,” to 
named Mason, the wife of John Mason, a labouring man, re- chase the coming slumbers of the brain; alas! it had the 
siding in Neville’s-lane, Bromley, was safely delivered of four | £4me effect upon me as—periodicals, and I nidded and nodded 
fine boys. They were subsequently baptised by the Rev. | 48 if really under the influence of a ‘Monthly Fatherland 
’? There was no variation of prospect on the road 
and Joseph. The mother and her infants are doing well. since the time when we recently traversed it, except it might 
A few weeks since, Mr. A. Lambden, surgeon, delivered be in the changed position of the heads of the sunflowers ; for 
the wife of William Corrington, of Conigsby, carrier, of one | 8S Owing to its proverbial constancy 
of the strangest mal-formations of nature it has ever fallen to | The sunflower turns to the sun when it sets, 
our lot either to see or read of. This was no less than a The same look which it turned when it rose, 
double child, or two children connected together in the most | they had, doubtless, performed the requisite stalk gyration. Con- 
singular manner. They are joined from the head down nearly | stancy, even in man, if he be no better looking than this flower, 
to the bottom of the body. The head presents one face | seems, however, to me but a very questionable virtue ; 
entirely round, and every way perfect, but with the form of! or one at the best, which it is more proper to praise than 
two heads in one ; while on the opposite side of the head there | practise: but I write as a woman, and as one who estimates 
is a single eye between the two ears that are very near| the value of the article by her opinion of the suitor. Thus 
together. The bodies are connerted by the side, or rather the | speculating we reached Kothen, where we were again to wait 
left side of the breast of one to the right side of the breast of | a dreary interval for the arrival of the train from Leipsic, and 


. .Mr. Boyle, in the respective names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, | Magazine. 





the other, all the limbs being perfect. It has, therefore, 
four ears, three eyes, four arms and hands, two bodies, and 
four legs and feet. The nurse informed us it lived two hours. 
— Boston Herald. 








THE TOURIST. 


[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 


of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his | 


riences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serye his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tux Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.) 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 
ON 
CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Letter V. 
MAGDEBURG TO BERLIN. 
‘We started from Magdeburg at half-past eleven, very 
nearly obliged, however, to domesticate ourselves at the 
Herzog Stephan for another day, owing to a mistake as to 
the hour of starting. The Germans say half-past twelve, 
when we say half-past eleven, a mode of reckoning of no 
eonsequence to Time, but somewhat so to passengers, for 
whom, with his proverbial courtesy, that old gentleman 


then start by another line which branches off here for Berlin. 
Whatever your scandalous chronicle may record, I never once 
lost my patience, although I have often, and I confess it, very 
often perilled that of yours, and other ‘‘ Society-of-Friends- 
minded People.’? Patience!—I hate the very word ;—it is, 
as regards men, the convertible term which digaifies their own 
constitutional phlegm ; and, as concerns women, lets down the 
unimaginative existence of extremely decent household dulness 
very softly. I know you will upbraid me, and remind me what 
I risk; the loss of consideration at Old Brompton, and the 
anathemas of the patent mental elevation which habitates Isling- 
ton, Holloway, Clapham, Camberwell, and Peckham Rye. 
But if all these Churches united in a bull against me longer 
than any yet recorded in the Bullarium Magnum, I should 
prefer losing my patience than finding myself in its fullest 
possession, whilst awaiting the punctual unpunctuality of the 
German Rail. 
In writing thus, however, more especially, 
Of Railroads, I’d be understood to say 


I write as one kept waiting—not officially 
And always, reader, in a modest way ; 


in which manner, indeed, continuously puffing off, like a 
young author, its own productions, the great locomotive 
arrived. Having time to-examine our place of transport, we 
chose the third class. But do not imagine that by this ‘‘ tiers- 





etat,’’ I mean any thing similar to what we term the ‘* Parlia- 
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mentary Train,’’ any thing resembling those tumbrils in which 
our loving countrymen are annually whirled to the place of exe- 
cution, seated or rather binned away within them like wine bot- 
tles in hand-baskets, of which the corks and necks alone are 
visible. No; this class is, on the contrary, when translated 
into German, adapted to all human ‘‘ gauges,’’—the broad and 
the narrow; any size between Danie, Lampert and Tom 
Tuvums, covered at the top and supplied with leathern cur- 
tains, to resist wind, rain, and dust. Very pleasantly, there- 
fore, upon a clear, bright day, we travelled. We were still 
traversing the low plain of Northern Germany, and the pros- 
pect as usual was endless acres of the vegetable kingdom, 
occasionally broken and relieved by extensive plantations 
of fir. The stations succeed each other very rapidly, and 
wherever you stop, the guard to each division calls out the 
name of the place, and the time allowed for stopping. Upon 
my remarking that our “ Zehn Minuten”? at Wittemberg 
marvellously resembled ‘‘ Seconds,” I was answered, ‘‘ Ay, 
Sir, but then they are Railroad minutes.’’ At short distances 
between these, there are certain little tenements very much 
resembling sentry boxes, which have seen better days, all duly 
numbered, and garrisoned by an obsolete looking military 


force, flanked or fronted by a lofty pole, upon which is sus- | 
pended something between a large basket and a capacious wicker | 
birdcage. This is detached from its position the moment the | 
train passes, by the company’s infantry who line the slight | 





tortured by passing over pebbly pavements, more painful than 
glowing ploughshares. 

To these physical sufferings must be added, the fears which 
your dyspeptic imagination nourishes that you are walking in 
the ‘‘ City of the Plague.’’ I felt the reminiscence of some 
of Professor Wilson’s bursts of ideal truth in his poem thus 
entitled, thrill my frame as I walked or looked along the sx- 
tensive vista of each street. Every one resembles the other, 
long, clean, silent, stinking, and deserted. A dreary drosky, 
and one or two passers by, constitute the Berlin public in 
thoroughfares a mile long. There is no other sign of life; no 
cries of those che vanno per via, as the Italians say, no <arly 
cresses, no mackerel, strawberries, nosegays, mutton-pies, 
sweeps, and lobsters; there are no children to trundle their 
hoops against your legs, no porters begging pardon for the 
intrusion of their loads against your head; you may cross the 
streets without the slightest danger, and walk them by the day 
without being overtaken by an omnibus, or obstructed by an 
advertising van, sacred to ‘‘ Moses,’”’ ‘‘ When you Marry,” 
‘‘ The Daily News,’’ ‘‘ Doudney,” and ‘“‘ Tom Thumb.” I 
sighed for Regent-street, and shed a tear as I thought of 
Rotten-row. Berlin, in fact, seems to be the creation of a 
necromancer, who built houses faster than nature could supply 
landlords, ladies, and lodgers. Such indeed is the fact. Berlin 
is the creation of FrepErick the Great. It is built on the 
military system, monotonous and methodical. This effect 


trenches in which the rail is laid; for askew arches are here’ may be traced also to his desire of possessing a capital appa- 
unknown ; of cuttings there are none whatever. It was about | rently bearing the same rank amongst others as he really bore 


six, in the evening of the 8th of Sept. when we reached Ber- 
lin. Truly it was not without great interest that I entered 
this city of Freperick the Great, for such it may empha- 
tically be termed. For it is this, and the residence here of so 
many eminent literary and scientific men, which imparts to it 
the charm it possesses. Berlin is otherwise too much a city 
of the present, has too few storied monuments, no buildings 
like the Pantheon at Rome, Notre Dame at Paris, or Westmin- 
ster Abbey, edifices which link the present with the past, and 
upon which the imagination dwells with reverent affection, 
whilst an indefinable feeling stirs within us, making the 
buried greatness we survey, still animate, enduring, a part of 
what* we are, of our condition and our ends, by the 
irresistible influence of its historic associations. Berlin, 
in this respect, is I repeat, Birmingham. The first view 
realizes all you can desire ; all subsequent ones render its im- 
pression less pleasing. If you enter by the Potsdam Gate, 
you pass by the Wilhelms Platz, and thence through handsome 
streets, of apparently interminable length, until you reach 
the Linden, or if you drive up this from the Brandenburg 
Gate, you must be very sleepy, very dull, fastidious, or foolish, 
if you cannot be pleased, if you are not astonished, if you do 
not admire. It is, to my mind, superior to the view from the 
Place de la Concorde, at Paris, bounded even as that is by the 
Arc de l’Etoile, the Tuilleries, Chamber of Deputies, and Ma- 
deleine; for between the Brandenburg Gate and the Castle 
are concentrated more really palatial buildings than in any 
other capital I have seen. This street, Unter den Linden, 160 
feet broad and 4,000 feet long, is planted in the centre with a 
double line of lime and chestnut trees, having a promenade be- 
tween of about fifty feet in breadth. At its point of junction 
with the bridge over the Spree, you have before you the Ma- 
seum, cathedral, royal palace, arsenal, opera and guard-house, 
university, King’s private palace, the Sing Académie, and the 
statues, by Rauch, of Scharnhost, Dennewitz, and Blucher. 
The effect of these masses and their arrangement is very good. 
There is no glaring contrast, no fanciful aberrations, founded 
upon classic principles, and foisted upon public ignorance in 
the name of style. Berlin is not decorated with ‘* Nash’s 
Order ;’”’ Regent-street is yet unrivalled; your National Gal- 
lery is still unique. Nor are the finest creations of the best 
period of Greek art here disfigured by inconsistent ornaments 
or adaptations to unseemly purposes. Every building is dis- 
tinctly characteristic—impressive of the purport of its erection. 
They are generally simple, and please more by beauty of out- 
line, symmetry and proportion, than enrichment in detail. But 
when you have seen these, you have seen all; the rest of the 
city is monotonously dull, the houses stare and glare upon you 
with a ghastly unbroken uniformity of whitewash ; the smell is 
intolerable ; your eyes are blinded with the sand which shrouds 
perpetually the streets in its simoom sweep, and your feet are 





amongst kings. When the city was considerably advanced, he 
exclaimed exultingly to the French ambassador :—*‘‘ Well, we 
are getting on; Berlin is nearly as large as Paris.’”? ‘* Cer- 
tainly,’”’ replied the ambassador, ‘‘ only we don’t grow corn 
in Paris.’? I cannot say much for the crop at present, but 
that only arises from the nature of the soil, certainly not from 
being destroyed by the public traffic. No smoking is allowed, 
and the apparent absence of coal smoke renders the atmosphere 
extremely clear, and, ‘‘ Unter den Linden,’’ you have a 
remedy for every other deficiency I have named. Here are the 
best restaurateurs, confectioners, the most celebrated resorts 
for wine, and most extensive hotels—the John Murrays, Storr 
and Mortimers, Howell and James, Bankers, all the ‘‘ Houses, 
Emporiums, and depots,’ from the great merchant to the 
Court hair-dresser, settle here, nor need you fear the loss of 
any luxury, the inability to gratify any extravagance which 
you have before enjoyed at Paris or in London. The ladies 
dress well, and look better than they dress; the men have 
generally the military air, as if just off parade; but the effect 
of the universal discipline the German youth go through is 
observable in the graceful manner in which they walk when 
compared with our swinging arms, round shouldered, and 
hurrying-to-the-Bank population. Such is the general phy- 
siognomy of Berlin; in my next letter I will describe the 
principal buildings and their collections, and, with a slight 
glance at the literary men, and tendency of opinion, I hope you 
will say, on my return, ‘‘ I am tolerably up in Berlin.”” We 
have located ourselves at Mylius’ Hotel, close to the Gens 
d’Armes Platz, to which I was recommended by Mr. ——,a 
‘‘'Young Englander’’ resident at Hamburgh, one of those 
young men of great attainments, thorough-bred feeling, gentle 
blood, and chivalrous courage, which makes one feel proud of 
the land which, however smoky, damp, or taxed, possesses a 
dominion greater than that of Rome, united to the blessings of 
a purer creed, a higher intellectual condition, and a destiny 
more assured, because more in unison with the general interests 
of mankind. Uncle WitL1am greeting, fare you well. 








ART. 
Pew Publications. 

Royal Gems, from the Galleries of Europe. Engraved 
after national Pictures of the Great Masters. With 
Notices, Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive. 
By S.C. Hauu, F.S.A. Part I. London, 1846. Virtue. 

Tuts is a magnificent work, creditable to all concerned 

in its production. On the part of the publishers and 

proprietors the enterprise isa bold one, for it is an at- 
tempt to do for art what has been done for literature, 
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namely, to supply works of real excellencg at a very tri- 
fling price, relying upon an extensive demand for remu- 
neration. It is’creditable to the artists, who have here 
shewn what progress has been made of late years in line 
engraving; the selection of subjects is such as might 
have been expected from the well known taste of the 
Editor, who has delightfully illustrated them’ with histo- 
rical and critical commentaries. Certainly never before 
have engravings of so great size and of so high a class 
been pliced within the means of the middle ranks, who 
will thus be enabled to forma portfolio such as hitherto 
could only have been possessed by the wealthy. It is 
truly observed in the address “that the salutary influ- 
ence of art has made its way into the humbler homes of 
Great Britain ; a desire to render its great resources more 
largely available has become almost universal, and 
already ignorance concerning the arts is regarded as a 
reproach.” 

The beautiful publication before us is intended to 
supply the demand which is supposed to have been 
created among the less wealthy classes, ‘by the recent 
spread of a taste for Art, and worthily has the work 
been performed. The design is to include in it the most 
famous pictures in all the galleries of Europe; not con- 
fining them to the old masters, but introducing the best of 
the modern artists. Thus in.this the first number we are 

resented with three engavings :—WILKIE’s “ Rent 

ay,” exquisitely engraved by GreaTBacH: Crow- 
LeY’s “ Cup-Tossing,’” by C. W. SHarpE, in which 
the expression of the countenances of the learned grand- 
mamma, and the curious girl to whom she is describing 
the mystic revelations of'the teacup, are wonderfully pre- 
served; and GarnsporouGn’s charming bit of true 
nature, “The Cottage Door,’ engraved by CHARLES 
CousEn. All these are, in size and perfection of exe- 
cution, fitted for framing, and all are to be sold for three 
shillings, Cheap art will speedily rival cheap literature. 


—_—»~— 


The Christian in Palestine ; or Seenes of Sacred History. 
Illustrated from Sketches taken on the spot.. By W. H. 
BartLetr. With. Explanatory. Descriptions, by 
Henry Sreasinc, D.D... Part I. London: Virtue. 

A series of beautiful views ‘of celebrated localities. in 
Palestine. Mr. Bartrierr bas chosen his. subjects 
with the eye of an accomplished artist, and ample 
justice has been done to him by the engravers. ‘This 
number contains no less than five large steel en- 
gravings; “ A Scene near Ramlah,” “‘the Pool of Sil- 
vain,” “the Mount of Olives,” “the Garden of Geth- 
semane,’ and “Bethlehem.” It will be a valuable 
series of illustrations to bind up with quarto or octavo 
editions of the Bible, besides being an acquisition to the 
portfolio. 
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The Art Union for Apriland May. London ; Chapman 
and Hall. 
THESE parts of the periodical especially devoted to Art 
have only just come to hand, and _ therefore we must be 
more brief in our notice'of them than if received at the 
regular season. Each contains a large steel engraving, 
one, Wivkie’s, “Cut Finger; the other, “the 
Comforter,” by Scuzerrer, a fine specimen of the Ger- 
man school of art; a work worthy of the old masters. 
But besides these there is a profusion of wood-engrav- 
ings of great beauty, illustrating the various subjects 
treated of. Among the most attractive of the articles is 
a continuation of the series on manufacturing art, as co)- 
lected by the Editor in a recent tour in the northern 
hive; a paper on “the Gothic Furniture designs of Pro- 
fessor He1psLorr;”. some “ Letters on Landscape;” 
together with a vast quantity of intelligence. relating to 
art and artists, received from all parts of the world, and 


a 





abroad, A. supplementary number is wholly dedicated 
to an “ Exposition of British Industrial Art at..Man- 
chester,”’ and it is indeed a testimonial to the skill of our 
countrymen which will astonish those who are accus- 
tomed to talk of English workmen as wanting in taste. 


—>— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
{SECOND NOTICE.) 

As usual, there is a vast number of. portraits scattered 
through the Exhibition; yet amidst this profasion the 
paucity of life-like and expressive heads is such as to 
press home on us the conviction that this department of 
the fine arts is cultivated with less success now than it was 
formerly. In place of the broadly-handled and charac- 
teristic heads which Reynoups and Opie gave us, our 
artists, affecting a smooth and delicate pencilling, give 
us tame and spiritless works; 'nor is there left to usa 
man who can invest female portraiture with grace and 
elegance like Lawrence. ' A leading genius in por- 
traiture is a desideratum of the age. ‘The position is a 
tempting one, and whoever shall achieve it will be an 
enviable man, since to no department of the arts do 
wealth and honour flow so lavishly as to this. 

Mr. PickerscGrLy this year maintains his position 
as the ablest limner of heads we have. | His half- 
length portrait of Sir Henry de la Beche (No. 202) is; 
in our opinion, the best in the gallery, and unques- 
tionably one of the most successful he has produced this 
many a year. Mr. Knicur sends the full complement 
of eight portraits, none of which equals ”his fine fall 
length of Mr. Pigeon, exhibited last year. His most 
striking work is a large one of Miss Constance and Miss 
Laura Stephen (No. 82), in which he ‘has failed ‘more 
signally than in any previous work of his we remember 
to have seen. Far better is his’ clever portrait of Miss 
Fitzmaurice (No. 144), which is remarkable for its 
originality, no less than for the: beauty of its subs 
ject and a happy colouring. Mr. F. Grawr ‘sends 
two large pictures, painted for the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital : the one an equestrian portrait: of 
her Majesty, and the other of Prince Albert. Though 
having such subjects for his pencil, and painting; 
moreover, for a corporation and a much visited edifice, 
it may be concluded the artist has exerted: his utmost 
ability, in neither has he been successful. Perhaps 
the portrait of the royal consort is the best of 
two, but there is a want of animation and intel- 
ligence in the heads, and a coldness and gloominess 
of colouring, which the merit of fidelity of likeness, 
their chief characteristic, cannot redeem. Mr. Patten 
contributes this season only one work to portraiture, 
but that is in every sense an excellent one. It is:a 
group representing the painter’s family (No. 133); and 
a better conceived or more ably painted work of this 
kind has seldem been produced. Over the difficulties 
of combination and government which beset the artist 
who undertakes conversation pictures (which were v 
popular a century ago), he has completely triumphed. 
Mr. NeweNHAM sends three portraits of ladies, none 
of ‘which calls for remark; if not below, they ido 
not surpass, his average merit:~ Mr. Lucas exhibits, 
among other works, a full-length of The Marquis 
of Northumberland (No. 208), which, though carefully 
painted, we cannot call a successful work, Mr. LiInnNELL 
sends two or three richly coloured, characteristic ‘heads. 
Mr. 8S. Coxe contributes two delicately finished cabinet 
half-lengths (Nos. 423 and -637),: which, for character, 
ease, and grace of attitade,' and’ purity’ and truth of 
colour, have seldom been surpassed. °: 
There are many superior, but ‘few! striking, landscapes 
in the Exhibition thisyear, The most admired, if they: be 
not the best, are two magical creations of Mr. Dansy’s 
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Home ; both of them breathe the touching poetry of nature. 
They give effects of sunlight over waters, intercepted by 
dark mounds, which last further, by opposition of their 
gloom, the artist’s intention of giving brilliancy to his 
lights. We have rarely seen a more desirable, and, in 
every sense, successful landscape than this of Sunrise. 
Mr. TurRNER contributes six works, of which two— 
Undine giving the Ring to Massaniello, and The Angel in 
the Sun—are imaginative ; and the others sea-views. In 
two of these—Going to, and Coming from the Ball—he 
has less indulged in that fanciful colouring, the result of 
an over-cultivated eye, which has of late years so seriously 
detracted from the merit of his pictures. There are depth 
and light, and space, and atmosphere; in all of these 
works; and, on the whole, we consider Mr. TURNER, this 
year, to have made in his colouring a counter-movement 
towards nature, which we hope he will follow up. Mr, 
Lee sends many of his richly-toned landscapes ; among 
which the gem is, Windmill on the Bank of a River (No. 
86); amore truthful reflex of nature than this, Mr. Ler, 
able as he is, has never produced. Mr. Couuins still 
remains unrivalled as a painter of quiet and simple coast 
scenes. The fine eye he has for Ho ra is visible in the 
simplicity of arrangement, the freshness, space, atmo- 
sphere, and apposite feeling which always prevail in his 
works. Mr. Creswick, too, has never appeared in 
such strength nor to such advantage as this season. He 
no longer confines himself to narrow glades and pools, 
with a near horizon; but tries his genius on broad and 
comprehensive views. Two of his works—An English 
River Scene (No. 269), and The pleasant Way Home (No. 
551)—aré admirable, and will afford pleasure to the lover 
of nature almost equal to that which the scenes themselves 
would afford. Mr. Sspney Cooper, among other of 
his pastoral subjects, sends a large picture, conceived 
and painted in the manner of Cuyp, which it success- 
fully emulates. It represents cattle lying and ruminating 
in the sunlight ; and in force, truth, and feeling, absolute] 
rivals nature. This work is greatly and justly ssdeairedh 
Mr. Brier has sent but one contribution to this year’s 
Exhibition, but thatis an excellent one. It is called A Scene 
in Holland (No. 54), and is distinguished by the pictu- 
resqueness of line and originality of effect which form the 
most obvious characteristics of this artist’s style. Mr, 
STANFIELD submits four extremely able works ; the best 
of which is, perhaps, a Scene near Monnikendam, on the 
Zuyder Zee (No. 396), Mr. Davin RoBerrs contri- 
butes five subjects, of which four have their scene in the 
East, and the fifth is an Interior of the Chureh of St. 
Antoine, at Ghent. In his fine works—Auins of the 
Temple of the Sun, Baalbee (No. 209), and Grand Cairo, 
From the High-grounds to the East (No. 369)—his genius 
shines out in all its strength. ‘The associations con- 
nected with the scenes which this artist paints go far in 
producing the strong interest and lasting impression 
which his pictures excite. 

There is one department of landscape art too gene- 
rally overlooked by visitors to the Exhibition; nor, 
indeed, is it cultivated to the extent which it de- 
serves; we mean pencil-drawing. ‘To a masterly 
work of this nature, The Willow (No. 785), by Mr. 
Grorce WALLWYN SHEPHEARD, we invite attention; 
it is a striking instance of the perfection to which this 
art may be carried. The ablest line-engraving is, in 
freedom, strength, marking of character,.and infusion of 
rustic feeling, at an immeasurable distance below this. 
We have seen no work by Harpine, nor even by 
Davip Cox (whose pencil-drawings, though excellent, 
are scarcely known), which surpasses this, 

We now resume.‘our notice in’ detail of the most 
prominent works exhibited. 

No. 53. ‘Time of Peace. Epwix Lanpsrer, R,A.—This 
is the most ntiversally admired of this artist’s contributions. 
it shews a-group of peasant children, seated near the edge of 











a cliff, which runs diagonally upwards to the horizon. Below, 
on the beach, in mid-distance, is a town, with a steamer 
quietly. moving towards a jetty; two or three vessels in the 
distance are spotted on the calm blue deep, Near the ¢hil- 
dren, in the foreground, lies a rusty iron, culverin, dis- 
mounted from its carriage, and with its muzzle averted 
from the sea, over which in time of war it had pointed; 
round this are scattered some sheep and lambs, and a 
youngling of the flock is inquisitively peeping into its mouth. 
A few goats, too, are grouped at divers points of the land- 
scape ; and a shepherd’s dog, extended on his side, is lazily 
basking in the sun. The accuracy of effect, truth of colour, 
nd delicaey of finish, which throughout characterize this work, 
are exact to nature. The sentiment which breathes through 
the whole is admirable; and there is visible purpose in every 
thing introdueed, save in the goats in harness, the meaning of 
which we cannot divine ; and, certain that the artist has a mean- 
ing for this accessory, we are curious to learn what itis, The 
girls winding skein-thread, the boy eating the apple, the ex- 
tended shepherd’s dog, the sucking lamb, the neglected cul- 
verin, and eventhe two confident sea-gulls, who wing so close 
to the children, have all an immediate or prospective suggestion 
for the spectator ; but the cockneyism of goats in harness, jars, 
we think, upon the feeling which everywhere else governs this 
extremely able picture. 

No. 54. Scene in Holland. Afternoon Effect. H. Bricurt. 
—A most charming landscape. The chief features are a couple 
of windmills—one in the foreground, the other at a distance— 
a few huts, logs of trees, and a pool. These are combined 
most picturesquely; and an effect of yellow light from a 
watery sunset is so led up from the horizon, as to invest the 
subject with the greatest interest of which it is capable, and at 
the same time strike the spectator with its originality. 

No. 58. Pastorella. C. W. Copz,—We have here a 
shepherd and shepherdess on the bank of a rivulet. The sen- 
timent suggested by the work is proper, and the colouring of 
the figures good, but the drawing is faulty. The right half 
of the shepherd’s face is out of line with its opposite, and the 
indentation of the bent leg, where his hands clasp and support 
it, is far too great to be correct. The landscape background 
is foxy in tone, and spotty. 

No. 59. Returning from the Ball (St. Martha) ; and No. 74, 
Going to the Ball (San Martino). J.M. W. Turner, R,A: 
—The first of these fine works represents some gondolas mov- 
ing over the smooth waters from Venice, whose palaces 
and tower stand ont against the sky) . A waning moon hangs 
over the horizon, and is reflected in the sea beneath. The 
other shews the gondolas speeding to the ball, while the sun 
sets with a flood of gorgeous light behind the towers of the 
“* City of sea,’’? The colouring of these works, as already has 
been observed in our summary, is much closer to nature than 
that of Mr. Tunner’s late productions. The depth of dis- 
tance ; the spaciness, atmosphere, and light ; the painting of 
the sky, especially, and that of the gently heaving and fluent 
waters ; the unaffected composition, and the poetic sentiment 
which these together awaken, are worthy of TurNER in his 
best days, and this is no common eulogy. 

No. 60. Portrait of Serjt. Bellasis. J.P. Knicut, R.A. 
—The learned serjeant is here represented in forensic costume, 
with bag wig and scarlet robés, and will be by many mistaken 
for a judge. The colouring is! low:in tone; and the indivi- 
duality is so strongly marked, that we dare venture to. say 
it is a speaking likeness. 

No. 66. Portrait of Her Majesty Queen — Victoria: 
Painted for the Governors of Christ's Hospital. F. Grant; 
A.—The first requisite of portraiture—that of obtaining a faith- 
ful likeness—has been almost the only one in which the artist 
can be said to have succeeded, He has produced a chilling 
and uninviting picture. Her Majesty,is attired in a blue 
habit, and mounted on a light, high-bred, prancing charger, 
while a review is going forward in the middle-ground. On the 
horizon is Windsor Castle, dim and unsubstantial as the clouds 
above. On the left is a tree ; and these make up the picture. 
Not. only is the colouring cold, but the back-ground is most 
feebly painted ; the very ground on which the horse moves 
wants solidity, and there is a smearinéss and indecision of 
handling painfully remarkable, in place of the breadth, 'free- 
dom,. arid ‘boldness of pencilling which so large a work re 
quires. 
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No. 67. Scene from Roderick Random. C. R. Les.iz, 
R. A.—This interesting and masterly picture represents the 
reading of the will, as detailed in SmoLLert’s most humourous 
novel. The character and expression of the several actors ; 
the joy of the young booby squire; the disappointment of 

, doctor, and attendants, are most felicitously conveyed ; 
the composition, colouring, and finish, too, are of the rarest 
merit. 


possessing the most delicate appreciation of these qualities, 
and a sure hand to transfer them to canvass, could succeed to 
the triumphant extent which Mr. Wesster has succeeded. 
No. 117. Cupid and Psyche. T. Uwtns, R.A.—This is 
a graceful and winning little picture, one withal painted most 
delicately. The voluptuous figure of Psyche is finely drawn, 
and the Cupid is the genuine Cupid of the poet, not the trivial 
urchin which artists mostly represent him. His wings, we 


No. 75. Portrait of the Hon. J. H. D. Astley, 2nd Life | opine, if intended for use, are here too short and feeble to sus- 


Guards. S. Lane.—If the artist had been but as successful 
in his flesh tones, and could have infused animation into the 
head of this gentleman as freely as he has shewn ability in 
painting the subordinate parts, this would have been a clever 
portrait. Mr. Lane, however, seems yet to have to learn that 
where such prominence is given to gay uniforms, it must ever 
be at the expense of the most important features of the 
picture. 

No. 82. The Sisters. Portraits of Miss Constance and 
Miss Laura Stephen. J. P. Knicur, R. A.—The chief 
recommendation of this large full-length are originality of 
conception and gracefulness of composition. The sisters are 
represented partly embracing, and with arms dependent and 
finger-locked in front. The fiesh tints are cold; and the | 
drawing, in more places than one, is faulty. The right arm of | 
the lady in the ruby-coloured dress is not correct in this parti- 
cular. The background is too much broken up, and the trees 
that in part relieve the figures are as flat as a wall: in short, 
the landscape is very unskilfully painted. 

83. Time of War. E. Lanpserer, R.A.—This forms the 
companion-picture to Time of Peace. It represents the ruins 
of a cottage directly after the explosion of a bomb; two 
horses and their soldier-riders have been stricken down and 
lie among and under the ruins. The agony and efforts to rise 
of the wounded horse are finely conveyed. It is a picture 
terrifically real, and even painful to look upon. 

No. 86. Windmill on the banks of a river. F.R. Les, 
R.A.—This is undeniably one of the best landscapes Mr. LEE 
has exhibited for years. It is a May-day effect with a breeze 
up, hurrying along white low-depending clouds, and rippling 
the surface of a river. The true circumstance of nature has 
everywhere been faithfully observed. There is no straining 





after the picturesque, or novelty of effect, and the result is that 
the artist, looking simply at nature as he saw her, and limiting | 
himself to this, has given us a reflex of an interesting scene as | 
truthful as it can well be made. 

No. 90. Hall Sands, Devon. W.Cotttns.—A small but 
most meritorious coast scene. The cool fresh atmosphere of | 
this work is absolutely exhilarating. The passage of light re- 
flected on the green sea is luminous and real. 

No. 91. Street in Grand Cairo. D. Roperts, R.A.— 


This is chiefly useful as conveying a notion to us of Egyptian 








tain him. 


- 


(To be continued.) 








MUSIC. 


Farewell! ’Tis said and spoken lightly. Poetry by 
G. F. E. Wor, Esq. Music by Geo, J. ALLMAN, 
London. Tregear and Lewis. 

ANOTHER production of the pen of the indefatigable 

Mr. ALLMAN, better than some, and not so good as 

others, of its predecessors. We think it a pity that Mr. 

ALLMAN should write so fast; a little more labour spent 

upon his songs would improve them much, and tend to 

advance his ultimate fame, the object which he should 
keep in view rather than present profit. 


—>— 


Poor Donizetti the composer has, it appears, lost his reason. 
This terrible calamity has been foreseen for some time, and he 
has had partial attacks of it more than once. The last visita- 
tion is the most severe of all, and it is feared that it will never 
leave him. There is something inexpressibly painful in the 
extinguishing of any intelligence, however narrow; but how 
much more painful is it to see a mind whose labours have de- 
lighted hundreds of thousands, broken and shattered to the 
ravings of lunacy, or the drivellings of idiotcy ! 

MENDELSSOHN.—We have every reason to believe that alk 
doubts as to the production of this composer’s new oratario at 
the Birmingham festival are entirely removed, and that he will 
personally conduct his work at this interesting meeting. He 
will be at Aix-la-Chapelle at Whitsuntide, to direct a musical 
festival, at which Jenny Lind sings; at Leeds a fortnight 
afterwards for a festival, and at the Cologne gathering of the 
singing societies at the end of June. He will be in London 
in July. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.—A new piece has been brought out here, en- 
titled Mr. Peter Piper, or Found out at last, the production of 


street architecture. The narrow roadway, with houses) Mr. Bourcicault. It is an amusing affair enough. The plot, 
having projecting stories supported by carved beam-ends | none of the most original in the world, is to this effect: Mr. 
and sloping props, the curious tower, and galleries crossing | Peter Piper, a stockbroker, on going to the theatre and seeing @ 
from side to side of the street; the Ethiopians, Turks, and ballet, has had his morals so corrupted, that he resolves upon 
Copts, all clad in flowing costumes, render this an interesting | tring rake and lady-killer. In the retirement of his country- 
picture. It has, however, few artistic merits to boast of. The house, he fixes upon his ward, Lady Janet Piper, as the object 
detail is often ar pa dae ‘arid ‘the hendli 4 | of his unlawful flames, and opens the campaign by a billet-douar 
hats Sa aheat ber i mexact, and the Aandling MOFe | soliciting an interview in the conservatory. The billet is very 
slovenly than we ee of this artist’s works. | properly shewn to Mrs. P. P., who arranges with Lady Janet 
No. 111. The Visit to the Nun. C. L. Eastiake.—A | to keep the appointment in her place, and Mr. P. P., deluded, is 
married lady, with two children, are here shewn in a room |in a state of consternation lest his debut in Lotharioism 
opening on the cloisters of a convent, visiting her sister, who | should be found out. We next come upon Major Garry Owen, 
has quitted the world and become a nun. The expression of | an Irishman, in the Fleet ordinarily, but now out upon rule, 
the latter, on receiving her sister and her blooming children, is Watched and guarded by Facias, a bailiff, whom he introduces to 
one of extreme tenderness, not, perhaps, unmixed with regret | the Pipers as an officer, a friend from India. We had got on thus 


: f ar far tolerably smoothly with the plot, when we found ourselves re- 
at the seclusion she had herself adopted : that of the wife is of gularly fixed; for from this: p oint the compliesiion is utter? 


affectionate solicitude. The sentiment of the picture is touch- | hopeless to describe : the whole of the characters seem completely 
ing—just that which such a scene would inspire in a sensitive dancing the hays. There is a waiting-woman, capitally performed 
mind. The opposition of pink, ermine, black, and scarlet) by Mrs. HumMBy, who receives a 100/. note for keeping a secret 
draperies, with blue hanging sleeves of the elder child, is | which she does not know, and which she would give the 100/. to 








bold. yet judicious; and the flesh-tones, textures and finish, 
are. exquisite. 

No. 112. Please remember the Grotto. T. Wesster, A.— 
This is a subject of familiar nature, which every beholder can 
understand and will much admire. Never were the sly fun 
and fullness of humour of children more accurately imitated 
than they are here. Every countenance is a study ; the diver- 
sity of feature and, character exhibited by the little actors in 
this scene is precisely that of nature. None but an artist 


| learn; and there is a confusion of people on the point of marry- 
ing people they don’t want to marry, and then finding out the 
mistake just in time to marry those they do, &c. However, though 
we cannot exactly make out the plot, its materials are hacknied 
enough, the hodge-podge is pleasant. FARREN is excellent: as 
the Lothario manqué, and he is well supported. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—On Thursday, after the effective 
performance of Mr. WALLACK as the Peruvian hero is Pizarro, 
a comedietta, of French origin (of course) was brought out here, 
entitled The Colonel’s Belle, or the Non-Marriables. The None 
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Marriables are the officers of a French cavalry regiment, whose 
colonél has turned woman-hater, under the supposition that he 
has been jilted by his lady-love, Mabelle, and bas naturally de- 
termined to do his best to bring his fellow officers into the same 
state of mind, and for the most part succeeds. Major Vidette, 
however, resists, and marries Laurette, Mabelle’s sister, The 
colonel, led to suppose that it is Mabelle herself who is the 
bride, returns to the charge in a highly improper spirit. She, 
convinced of his passion, gets out of his way, but only to dis- 
guise herself as a cornet, in which assumed form she arouses the 
jealousy of the Colonel, and is challenged by him. The duel | 
proceeds, selon les formes, and the ground is actually measured, | 
when Mabelle throws off ‘her military cap and so forth, and | 
stands confessed 

A maid in all her charms, 


All is of course set right ; the Colonel is but too happy to follow | 
the example of the cornet, and the curtain falls upon a very plea- | 
sant and very successful piece. The heroine is represented by 
our fair and piquante friend, Miss EMMA STANLEY, who sings | 
one or two very good songs.—A new play in five acts, entitled, | 
The King of the Commons, was brought out here on Wednesday, | 
founded on a passage in the eventful life of James V. The 
time selected is the year 1542, when the king was so generally 
deserted by his court, and was obliged to throw himself upon | 
the clergy and the commons. The plot is of easy description. 
George Weir, incensed against his uncle, who has deprived him 
of his estate, informs the king that Six Adam Weir, with the | 
pecuniary support of the English Court, is the agent of the | 
bribery of all the greatest Scottish nobility. The enraged king 
immediately sets off ia disguise for Laichmont, Six Adam’s house, 
to discover the truth. He is attacked by robbers, and is taken | 
to Laichmont, the master of which gives him letters for each of | 
the traitorous lords, Arrived at Holyrood he meets the Arch- | 
bishop, who intimates that he can prove that Lord Seton, in 
whom James rests’ all his confidence, and who commands the | 
Scottish army, is also a traitor; that he has negotiated with the | 
English commander to betray the king. The messenger on | 
Seton’s arrival is intercepted and brought before the king, who, | 
upon opening the packet is satisfied of the loyalty of his general. | 
In the last scene Sir Adam Weir is taxed before the whole court 
with the authorship of the letters entrusted to the king for | 
delivery to the recreant lords. This accusation is brought for- | 
ward by George Weir, nephew to Sir Adam. The king, however, | 
pardons the traitors. There is some pleasant love-making and 
lotting between Madeline, the granddaughter of Sir Adam 
eir, and a distant relative, by name Malcolm Young ; Malcolm 
has a rival in Mungo Smail, a courtly puppy, who is favoured by 
old Weir. Madeline and Malcolm are, however, given by the 
king in marriage to each other. The consummate performance of 
Mr. Macreapy, as James, in this masterly play, surpassed even 
some of his Shaksperian characters, Hamlet for instance, which, 
with all ouradmiration of M ACREADY, we wouldrather he had never 
attempted. The scene in which he condemns the supposed trai- | 
torous Lord Seaton, is beautiful—the pathos with which he re- | 
peats the closing words of the passage in which he takes leave 
of his former friend, exceeds any we can remember, onthe mo- 
ment, to have heard proceed from this great actor. The words 
which reflect as much credit on their author, as the style of elo- 
stag in which they were delivered reflects upon the actor, are 
ese :— 














Oh! he might have coin’d my life 

Into bar ingots—stript me of it all— 

If he had left me faith in one true heart; 

And I should ne’er have grudged him the exchange. 

Go, now. We speak your doom—you die the death. 

God pardon you! I dare not pardon you. 

Farewell. 
The emotion, hesitation, and final self-control with which he 
condemns the supposed traitor was full of pathos. The other 
parts of the character were also touched off with life-like energy. 
Mr. Ryver performed the part of Sir Adam Weir in his best 
style. Mr. Compron performed an old man, the Laird of Moss 
Halm, a second Mrs. Nickleby, in a very artistical manner. And 
finally, what can we say, or what need we say, of the exquisite 
acting of Mrs, STIRLING, in the part of Madeline? The play 
was entirely successful, and both Mr. Macreapy and the 
author, who proved to be Mr. WuirTe, known as the writer 
of The Earl of Gowrie, were enthusiastically called for at the fall 
of the curtain. 

ADELPHI.—On Monday evening a new piece was produced at 
this theatre, which promises to be not the least successful pro- 
duction of the season. It is founded on Mr. RopwE tv’s story, 
“the Memoirs of an Umbrella,”’ and follows out pretty closely 
the leading incidents of its plot, which seems an interesting one 
enough, though somewhat elaborate. The manner in which it is 
acted here, and the mise en scene, are exceedingly good. We 
have not ourselves read the ‘‘ Memoirs of an Umbrella,” and as 
many of our readers are very probably in the same predicament, 
we will give an outline of the plot. The piece opens on the 











Dover beach, where Herbert Trevillian, (enacted by Mr. Boyce, 
a new performer here), is awaiting the arrival of his wife, to 
whom he was secretly married in France, under the supposition 
of her being an heiress; the anticipated fortune having had a 
far larger sbare in the affeetions of the unprincipled gambler, for 
such he is, than the attractions and virtues of the poor deceived 
lady. On this same Dover beach we are introduced to several 
other characters in the drama; for, from the same boat which 
brings Alice Trevillian, lands a certain Mrs. Colonel Seymour 
(Miss WooLGAR), recently arrived from America, and giving 
out that she is the possessor of a large property. She is no 
sooner on ferra firma than she commences her manteuvres upon 
Trevillian, and places herself under bis care till she reaches 
town. We are introduced here also to one Mr. Stutters (Mr. 
LAMBERT), who has apparently arrived from India to receive a 
fortune left him bya relativein England. Next we find ourselves 
in London, amongst some new characters, one of whom isa ras- 
cally attorney, Mr. Chickweedle (WRIGHT), in whose house Mrs. 
Col. Seymour, by adramatic license, takes up her abode, and ulti- 
mately induces him to marry her on the faith of her alleged pro- 
perty, which turns out to be ni/. This same Chickweedleis the agent 
for a Mr. Quickly, an East Indian nabob, whose ear he has been 
poisoning against a worthy nephew, Alfred Quickly, in the hope of 
securing the nabob’s wealth for himself. Meantime, Trevillian, 
having lost all his own money, tempts a young banker’s clerk to 
embezzle his principal’s money, and wins it from him. The dupe 
commits suicide, and the tewpter himself becomes, from despe- 
ration, insane, and is disposed of in a lunatic asylum, in the in- 
curable ward. Mr.Stutters, who turns out to be not Mr. Stutters, 
but Mr. Quickly, having discovered his attorney’s rascality, and 
his nephew’s innocence, restores the latter to full favour, and 
marries him to the object of his choice, Ellen Trevillian, who 
again turns out to be, not Ellen Trevillian, but Ellen Quickly, the 
nabob’s daughter. Mr. Chickweed/e, under the advice, and in the 
fear of his employer, becomes reconciled to his delusive spouse, 
and so all ends well. Mr. O. SmitH appears in the character of 
a private gentleman of a tranquil description, and does it better 
than we, who have only seen him awful in assassin parts, could 
have expected. A Mr. RepMoND RYAN appeared as Larry 
M‘Lachland, and is really a very tolerable Irishman, one of the 
best we have seen since poor PowWER’S departure. The piece, 
as we have said, is well acted throughoutin allits parts. PAUL 
BEDFORD, with his mock bravura, is amusing, and WRIGHT is 
more artistic by far than is his usual wont. MUNYARD’s im- 
personation of the snobbish lawyer’s clerk is a masterly perform- 
ance. Not the least amusing character in the piece is the Um- 
brella, which, like Liston’s of yore, makes its appearance every- 
where. The piece has been since repeated every evening, and, 
among others, on Wednesday, for the benefit of Miss WooLcar, 
whose very eminent merits attracted a crowded house to do her 
honour. 

O.ymric THEATRE.—The manager has prudently. abandoned 
original dramas, and taken to the performance of old favourite 
comedies, which always please, and which are got up with sin- 
gular good taste, and played with remarkable spirit and ability. 
A visit to the Olympic is now quite a treat, and if its stage con- 
tinues to be as attractive as it is at present, this theatre will 
again become a fashionable resort. 

FreNcH PLAys.—St. JAMES’s THEATRE.—On Wednes- 
day Mdlle. Rosk Cuert took her benefit, on which occasion 
she was received by one of the most crowded audiences of the 
season. Two fresh pieces added to the attraction, George et 
Maurice, and La Reine de Sieze Ans, the first of which is quite 
new, and the last was performed for the last time by JENNY 
VERTPRE. The plot of George et Maurice is very interesting :— 
George, the younger of two brothers, loves a young widow, who 
was beloved, before her marriage, by his elder brother Maurice ; 
all intercourse is broken off on her marriage, Maurice believing 
that she has lightly broken the vows exchanged with him. It is 
found, however, that she did so to save the life and honour of 
her father. The tenderness of Maurice returns in full vigour as 
soon as his doubts are removed, and all are made happy except 
George. The difficult part undertaken by Mdlle. CHERI was 
filled with much delicacy and effect. We are glad to see that 
Mdlle. CuER1 is enabled to give two more performances ; on the 
29th inst. her engagement absolutely terminates. 

EMEUTE AT THE OPERA.—On Tuesday night the aristocratic 
walls of this estabiishment were disturbed by an émeute of an 
extraordinary nature. The opera announced was the Sonnam~ 
bula, with Castellan and Mario; and the ballet of Ondine, with 
Cerito. At the doors printed apologies were appended, claiming 
indulgence for Mario on the ground of hoarseness, and for the 
absence of Cerito from sudden indisposition. Mario left out the 
greater portion of his music, but the mutilated opera was suf- 
fered to pass without molestation. No sooner was the music 
to the ballet commenced than a storm began. At first the sibila- 
tion was great ; this was succeeded by repeated calls for ‘‘ Lum- 
ley,”’ as, instead of Ondine, Catarina was substituted. It was 
in vain that Lucile Grahn essayed to propitiate the audience by 
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her pirouettes—the demand for ‘‘ Cerito”’ and ‘‘ Lumley” was 
unceasing. When Perrot first entered he was assailed with mock 
salutations and tremendous hissing. An occupant of the stalls 
called out ‘‘ No Perrot’’ with stentorian lungs, at which the 
feelings of the inventor of the pas de fascination were so wounded 
that he Jost his presence of mind, and he addressed the audience 
in French, reproaching them for their ingratitude after he had 
done his ‘‘ possible ’’ on their behalf. The indignant ‘‘ brigand ”’ 
tore his hair in a rage, and then rushed off the stage. This in- 
cident stopped the ballet, and then the uproar for ‘‘ Lumley”’ 
was renewed. But at this stage a diversion was afforded by a 
tremendous outcry from the ‘‘ omnibus box,’’ asking, ‘‘ Where 
is Carlotta Grisi ?’’ but no reply was made to this query. A 
prim-looking gentleman, with a paper in his hand, approached 
the stage lamps, and, in a theatrical manner, assured the house 
that due notice had been issued early in the morning—a declara- 
tion that was received with groans and exclamations in the nega- 
tive. The orator assured the dissentients that the notice was 
issued at least at four o'clock in the afternoon; but this con- 
tradiction only added fuel to the flame, and he made his exit 
amidst mingled peals of laughter, and further demands for 
‘* Lumley ’’ were raised. A third speaker, in the person of 
M. St. Leon, the husband of Cerito, then came forward, and 
spoke in French, beginning with the words ‘‘ Respectable pub- 
lic,’’ which immediately commanded attention. He assured the 
audience that medical men had stated that his wife was incapa- 
ble of fulfilling her duties on that evening. He withdrew, but 
the uproar was not quelled; both from the boxes and stalls the 
manager’s presence in propria persona was exacted. At length 
Lucile Grabn made a pantomimic appeal to the gallantry of the 
rioters by clasping her hands at the stage lamps, and she was 
then permitted to finish her dance. But the émeute continued 
with more or less force until the fall of the curtain—Morning 
Chronicle. 

CoLosseuM.—The following distinguished persons have 
visited the Colosseum, during the past week :—Their Highnesses 
Prince of Saxe Weimer, the Prince of Schwartzenburgh, Dow- 
ager Duchess of Roxburghe, Lord Lilford, Lord Stafford and 
family, Countess of Mansfield, Mohun Lal, Dwarkanauth Tagore 
and friends, Baron Alderson and family, Earl of Munster, &c. 

Roya Po.tytecunic InstituTIoN.—Doctor BACHHOFF- 
NER has been delivering a series of lectures on Chemistry, and 
has chosen for his subject that portion of the theory of combus- 
tion. Light, the learned lecturer stated, was produced without 
combustion, a fact unknown to the ancient chemists, who 
asserted the existence of an ingredient termed phlogiston. This 
at length was objected to, and Dr. PrizstLey entirely over- 

the theory when he made the important discovery of 
oxygen gas, yet he nevertheless remained wedded to the old 
principles of pblogiston, and, although he had satisfactorily 
proved their falsity, still advocated it. These remarks were illus- 
trated with several interesting experiments. The lecturer 
next alluded to the imperfect ventilation of the dwelling-houses 
of the metropclis, in which, he said, if you sit by the fireside, you 
were either ‘‘ roasted on one side or frozen on the other, and 
when entering the house of a friend you wete asked to sit on one 
side, as there was a draught on the other.”’ This arose from im- 
perfect ventilation, and was most prejudicial in its effects, causing 
colds, rheumatism, and in the young and delicate females that 
dire scourge of England, consumption, ‘The lecturer concluded 
by.experimentally showing that combustion was alone caused by 
intense chemical action, The lecture was numerously attended. 


—an 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time.]} 

Bririsa Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and- Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Drury Lane—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford- 
streét—French Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. 
James’s— Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 
“City-road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. ° 

PANORAMA, Leicéster-square. Every day. 

Drorama, Regent's-park. Every day. 

CosmoraMa, Regent-street. » Every day. 

Tue:Towerr. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

Mapame Toussaup’s Wax-work, Baker-street. 

CHINESE ExuIBitrION, Hyde-park-corner. 

Potytecunic [NstiTUTION, Langham-place. 
to UT at night. 

ADELAIDE ‘GALLERY, Lowther-areade, Strand. Daily. 

THE-CoxLogse uM, ‘Regent’s-park.| Day and night. 


Daily, from 10 


SurreY ZooLoGicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every eveniag—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily.—Ethiopian Serenaders, St. 
James’s Theatre, Tuesdays and Thursdays.—Tableaux Vi- 
vants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE POET’S HISTORY. 

On the borders of the sea 

Lived a youth whose master fa ult, 
Was, methinks, inconstancy. 

On the shore he oft would halt, 
And, with an untutored whim, 

Stoop and pick a shining shell ; 

Ask not if he loved it well, 
Since all beauty governed him. 








He would place it to his ear, 
Like a child, and leap for joy, 
Blighting time which makes hearts sere 
Left him feelings like a boy. 
And why blush to own that he, 
Man in years, was boy in heart ? 
Better, happier it would be 
If the man could act the man, 
Working all the good he can, 
And not let the boy depart. 


Said I that this eager youth 
Was unstable in his thought ! 
Searching still some newer truth, 
Newer than the last hour brought, 
All his lifetime was a dream, 
Changeful as a bubbling stream, 
Which sends waters to the sea 
With a marked inconstancy. 
Wonder not a youth like this 
Should three blooming sisters kiss, 
Ay, and well he loved the three— 
Music, Painting, Poetry. 


To the first he gave a smile, 

And the first half won his heart, 
But, coquetting all the while, 

To the next he gave a part; 
None could say if Music reigned, 

Or if Painting held asway, 
Till sweet Poetry enchained 

All his soul one summer day. 
Then, as individual things, 

The two first flew off together, 
As if they had mighty wings, 

And had rushed—he knew not whither. 


Little did the youth believe 
He should meet their forms again, 
But one fair and quiet eve, 
Up he took the poet’s pen, 
And with fevered eye and brow, 
Traced upon an old stray leaf 
Measured words—he knows not now 
If they spoke of joy or grief; 
But he saw his fancy’s stamp, 
And his passions mirrored there, 
Burning like a lighted lamp 
Which illuminates the air. 
And from out those magic words 
Came a voice—’twas Music’s voice— 
Sweeter than unnumbered birds 
When in spring time they rejoice 
And amid these magic lines, 
There were pencilled hill and vale, 
Streaks of sunshine, rainbow sigus, 
Flowers all blushing, flowers all pale. “"” 


These were. Painting’s. works alone, - xsi 10 wes 
And there flashed upon the, youth .. a” 
The quick lightning of.a truth, , _... 
Such as he had never known. . . 
Then be felt with quivering heart, 


s cout face 


wiel “vy 
wT 


Painting’s form, and Musie’s tone’ aa 
Was of Poetry a part, & yisdidesn 
And he wedded: alk the threesn: 0o1g Yor poss 
evitiliogt faahod 


Painting, Music, Poetry. 2%52 
, Bridgwater. o5 + : KE, Hu BagRANGTPONS © - 
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ust be provided with a member’s order. " sd 
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NECROLOGY. 


MR. DE VILLE. 


Mr, De Ville, the; celebrated phrenologist, died at his house 
in the Strand, on the. 6th instant, in his seventieth year. He 
was an enthusiast in the art of skull casting; and many a wise 
as well as foolish caput was stibimitted to his plaster and mani- 
pulation. His,collection is a-singular medley of philosophers 
and murderers, authors and idiots, heroes and cowards, grand 
developments and extraordinary deformities. He was him- 
self very amusing, with a strong tincture of eccentricity; and 
his curious mode of expressing his notions was as laughable as 
a farce. 

—_— »—. 


THE SON OF “OLD MORTALITY.” 





Mr. Robert Paterson, a worthy, quiet character of the 
olden school, who remembered much of the early history of | 
Galloway, and the agricnitural changes which have so con- | 
spicuously improved the appearance of the country during the 
present and preceding centuries, died at his place of residence, 





Balmaclellan village, onthe 30th ultimo, at the ripe age of 
91 years. Bred atradesman, he pursued for long the even | 
tenor of his way, and was: much respected for honesty and | 
punctuality. By industry and economy he bestowed on his | 
sens a liberal education, which enabled them to shape their 
course creditably in society, and assist ‘their father in his old 
age. His own parent—the hero of Sir Walter Scott in ‘‘ The 
Tales of my Landlord,’’+—he.of course ‘remembered well; but 
from innate modesty was 'shy of speaking of him im the com- 
pany of strangers. Latterly, ‘* Old Mortality,” familiar from 
his youth upward with the chisé] ‘and mallet, devoted himself 
entirely to monumental masonry—some grave-yard, for the 
most part his workshop ;,and hence the sobriquet by which 
he was known by all the parish boys wherever he wandered. 
By executing and lettering. headstones he gained a livelihood ; 
and at other times enjoyed the opportunities he loved so well, | 
of renewing the inscriptions» on the’ monuments of the perse- 
cuted, who had fallen under the stern decrees of the ruthless 
Claverhouse and his,.ruffian soldiery, _ In this favourite voca- 
tion he frequently threaded the most inaccessible spots in 
Dumfries, Galloway, aud:Ayrshire—the sound of his mallet 
alone broken by the cry-of the curlew, amidst fastnesses where, 
with the exception of shépherde or summer tourists, the foot 
of man hath never or rarely been. It was from the deceased 
Mr. Joseph Train received the mell and chisel used by ‘‘ Old 
Mortality,”” and which, with his permission, Mr. Currie em- 
ployed in giving some of the last touches to, the fine figures, 
commemorative, of himself, now deposited in the Dumfries 
Observatory.— Dumfries Courier. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Hiwv’s Printine Press.—This is a very ingenious inven- 
tion, by which, by means of hand labour, and without the 
aid of steam power, a hand printer is enabled to produce im- 
pressions with a rapidity far beyond anything. that,the hand- 
press, or any press not worked by.steam, has hitherto pro- 
duced. The hand-presses hitherto in use have done compara- 
tively very littlesto expedite the printing and multiplying of 
copies, and the hand printer has ‘not progressed much beyond 
the state in which he was placed at'a very early period of the 
art of printing. Those who have made printing, and the ma- 
chinery by which it is worked, their study, affirm, that although 
within a comparatively few years more than 30 patents have 
been taken out to secure inventions connected with the machi- 
nery of presses, and to enable liand printers to increase the 
celerity of the process, they’ are still, as far as speed is con- 
cerned, no nearer to the attainment of the object. than they 
would have been had the old German press been still continued 
in use. For though in the construction and mechanism, and 
in the machinery and the materials.employed in hand-presses, 
many very great improvements ‘have been made,.and many im- 
portant facilities secured: to. the workmen, yét, in point of 
quickness in producing the work required, very little, if any- 
thing has been effected, and the slowness of production has 





become the more observable from the extraordinary rapidity 





with which the steam-press multiplies copies.. ‘The small 


'| printer cannot, of course, use the steam-press ; the machinery, 


from its bulk, complexity, and great expense, is beyond his 
means; any invention, therefore, which tends to facilitate and 
expedite his labours, is important, and worthy his inquiry 
and regard. This inyention of Mr. Hill is to be seen at his 
residence, 28, Stamford-street, and to those interested in such 
subjects the inspection of it will afford both. profit and plea- 
sure. The dimensions of this machine, though it can multiply 
copies in the ratio of four to one over the hand-presses in ge- 
neral use, do not exceed those of the common press. Its sim- 
plicity of construction is also a great’ advantage over presses 
worked by hand generally in use, for it has neither tooth wheel, 
rack, nor pinions for giving motion, neither has it the tapes for 
conveying the paper, so that the inconvenience and the trouble 
of those portions of a press getting out of order are avoided 
altogether ; in short, a strong lad can work off from 1,200 
to 1,500 impressions per hour with less labour and exertion 
than is required by the common hand-presses to work off 300 
impressions. ‘The invention is of course sécured by patents, 
and the inventors therefore make no concealment of their 
press, but are anxious that the public should see it and judge 
for themselves. of its merits. 

Tue Execrraye TeveGrary.—On Saturday a curious 
circumstance occurred in: the Court of Bankruptey, in an oppo- 
sition to acountry bankrupt. | It appeared: the solicitor to the 
assignees was unable to leave Southampton, and sent up the 
grounds of opposition through the medium of the electric 
telegraph. It was reduced into writing at the Nine Elms 
station, and forwarded by express to Mr. Smith, of Sergeant’s- 
inn, who attended before the commissioner and read the com- 
munication, and; the case. was adjourned. . Mr, Smith said 
that on one occasion he had a message from Southampton re- 
duced to writing and delivered at. his office in seventeen 
minutes after it was despatched ftom Southampton.~Giode. 

Quarterty Tasies or Morrariry.—tThese tables for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1846, have ‘just been published 
by the authority of the Registrar-General: ~The retarns ar 
obtained from 115 districts, subdivided into 576 sub-districts 
Thirty-four districts are placed under the metropolis, and the 
remaining 81 districts. comprise, with some agricultural dis- 
tricts, the principal. townsand cities of England. The popu- 
lation was 6,579,693. in 18414 43,708 deaths were registered 
in the last winter quarter (ending March 31). This number 
is less by 6,166 than the: number (49,874) ‘registered in the 
winter quarter of 1845. If the increase of the population (of 
about 1.74 per cent. annually) be taken into account, the mor- 
tality will also be found to have been Jess in the last winter than 
any of.the eight previous winters. This marked diminution 
of the mortality occurred ig, more than two-thirds of the dis- 
tricts from which returns are procured ;:but .is most obvious 
in the metropolis; in the western and north-western divisions. 
In the district of the northern division alone, of England, the 
mortality was’ considerably higher than in'the winters of 1844 
and 1845; and this is referred by the registrars to the epide- 
mics of scarlatina in Sunderland, Tynemouth, and Carlisle. 
The mortality was considerably“above the average in the win- 
ter quarters of 1838) °¥840,°1841; and 1845—and much below 
the average in the winter quarters of 1843, 1844, and 1846. 
Temperature, the. command. of food by the working classes, 
epidemics, and the general condition of the streets and dwell- 
ings, have all.a certain effeet.on the rates of mortality; but 
there can be little doubt that the low mortality in the present 
table is to be ascribed to the extraordinary mildness of the 
winter of 1846. The mean temperature at the Greenwich 
Observatory was nearly five ‘degrees above the aserige of 
25 years, 8 degrees ahove the average Hy gz ae of ‘the 
winter of 1845. The mean temperature,of the week ending 
February 14, was 36 degrees; of the week,ending March 21, 
38 degrees; of all the other 11; weeks of the. quarter, the 


mean temperature was 40 degrees and upwards. The south-- 


west winds prevailed ; the fall-of :rainsat Greenwich -was nearly 


6 inches ; 10.26 incties of rain fell at Helston, 13.35 inches at’ 


Truro; only 1,92 inches at Newcastlé-on-Tyne, © ; 
Norma Virium.—An instrument, under this. title, has just 
been patented by Mr. T. Simpson, of Hanley. It.is a mecha- 
nical musical time-keeper.: In size and.outward appearance it 
resembles a bracket time-piece but its uses are of a very differ- 
ent character. Its mechanism is so contrived that it correctly 
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marks the first note in every bar loud and distinct, and also 
gives, in beats more feebly expressed, the intermediate parts of 
the bars. It can be regulated to suit any style of music, giving 
the accents of each piece with undeviating accuracy. With 
juveniles, after the relative values which the notes bear to each 
other is once committed to memory, the fingers having to come 
down upon the keys with the beats, any music may be accom- 
plished by them, beginning at a slow speed, and increasing ad 
Zib. to suit the degree of execution attained. Through its 
agency, time—the greatest obstacle to learners—will, it is 
said, be readily acquired.— Staffordshire Mercury. 

A short time since, a tradesman of Bath and his assistant 
went a journey on pedomotive machines, and travelled the dis- 
tance of eighty-seven miles during the day. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Zoist, a Journal of Cerebral Physiology and Mes- 
merism, and their applications to Human Welfare. 

No. XIII. for April. London: Bailliére. 

Ir is, we believe, no secret that this quarterly journal is 
conducted by Dr. Euiotson, and his name is a gua- 
rantee that whatever it contains of positive science will 
be entitled to respectful attention ; the cases recorded are 
also valuable, because they are trustworthy, each being 
authenticated by the name of the physician under whose 
superintendence it occurred. The opinions here asserted 
are of course to be accepted or rejected, at the option of 
the reader ; they are contributions to thought, sugges- 
tions to guide experiment. From many we should be 
inclined to dissent altogether; others strike us as ques- 
tionable in their conclusions, even if the premises be ad- 
mitted. Some assertions are ventured without, as it 
seems to us, sufficient observation to justify them. But 
these are unavoidable in a journal which professes to be 
a pioneer of science; that avows itself an investigator, 
and dares to travel out of the trodden track, and oppose 
itself to the prejudices of the small-minded and the pro- 
fessional hatreds of those who have an interest in oppos- 
ing the progress of knowledge. 

Such a periodical must necessarily yield a great deal 
of novel and curious information, and we purpose to de- 
scribe to our readers the contents of the number last 
issued, extracting, as we proceed, a few of the most re- 
markable facts recorded in it. 

The first article is a collection of well-authenticated 
“ Accounts of some Painless Surgical Operations,” com- 
municated by Dr. ELtiotson. As this is the most ob- 
vious practical use of Animal Magnetism, the editor 
rightly gives it the foremost place, and the facts gathered 
cannot fail to startle the most sceptical. They consist of 
two removals of cancer in the breast, without pain, per- 
formed in the United States, and authenticated by various 
medical men who were present, and by the corporate seal 
of the city ; they were given tothe doctor by Mr. GouLp, 
late of the United States Legation. Another case is that 
of the excision of the breast of the lady at Cherbourg, in 
France, of which the particulars have already appeared 
in Tue Crirrc, This is followed by details of am- 
putation, removal of tumors, &c. in the East Indies, 
communicated by Dr. Espari#, who, by the by, has 
announced a volume containing the narrative of his ex- 
periences. Two of these we take as specimens, but the 
number here recorded is immense. 

Amputation of a thumb.—May 29th. Sibchurn Sing, a 
young robust man, had his thumb-nail nearly cut through by 
a sword, fourteen days ago. An attempt. was made to unite 
it, but failed.;. and the point of the finger would be a source of 
annoyance, if kept.. In ten minutes I. made him. insensible, 
and cut off the end of his thumb without awaking him. He 
shortly after opened his, eyes, and I asked him: ‘‘ Have you 
been 2”? Yes.’”? ** Have you any pain?’’ ‘ No.” 
“* Has anybody hurt you to-day?” ‘‘ No.’”’ ‘Do you wish 
your. nail cutoff ?’’..‘ Yes.” “ Look at it.’’ He did so; 
looked confounded, and exclaimed, ‘‘ It’s gone!’? - “* ‘Who did 


‘« | know 
“TI can’t 


it?”? _‘* God knows.” ‘* How did it happen ?’’ 
nothing about it.”’ ‘ Has it fallen off itself ?’’ 
tell.”’ 

Removal of a tumor frightfully disfiguring the face.— 
June 3rd. Teencowrie Paulit, a peasant, aged 40. He begam 
to suffer from a tumor, two years ago, in the antrum maxillare. 
The tumor has pushed up the orbit and eye of that side, filled 
up and distorted the nose, and ‘caused an extraordinary en- 
largement of the glands of the neck. I was very desirous to 
reduce him to a state of insensibility before operating on him, 
and for the last fortnight my assistants have all tried it per- 
severingly, but without producing sleep even. I took him in 
hand, at 10 o’clock a.m. to-day, and succeeded after great 
labour, for three quarters of an hour, in entrancing him sitting 
erect ina chair, I then put along knife in at the corner of 
his mouth, and brought it through his cheek over the cheek- 
bone, dividing the parts between; from this, I pushed it 
through the skin at the inner corner of the eye, and dissected 
back the cheek to the nose. The pressure of the tumor had 
caused the absorption of the anterior wall of the antrum, and 
on pushing my fingers between it and the bones, it burst, and 
proved to be a medullary tumor. A shocking gush of blood 
and brain-like matter followed. It extended as far as the 
points of my fingers could reach under the orbit and cheek- 
bone, and passed into the throat, having destroyed the bones 
and partition of the nose. No one held the man, and I turned 
his head into any position desired, without resistance, and 
there it remained till again moved. The man never stirred or 
shewed any signs of life, except an indistinct oceasional moan, 
till I passed my fingers into his throat, and directed the blood 
into his wind-pipe. Farther insensibility was. imcompatible 
with life apparently, for he coughed and leaned forward to get 
rid of the blood. The operation was by this time finished, 
and he was laid on the floor to have the wounds dressed. 

June 4th. This is even a more wonderful affair than I 
supposed yesterday. The man declares by the most emphatic 
pantomime, that he felt no pain while in the chair, and that he 
first awoke upon the floor. So that his coughing and forward 
movement yesterday, were purely instinctive motions for the 
preservation of life. He is wonderfully well. 

June 6th. The dressings were undone to-day, and the whole 
extent of the wounds in the face has united completely by the 
first intention. He is out of all danger from the operation, 
and can speak plainly; he declares most positively, that he 
felt no pain, and did not come to his senses till he awoke on 
the floor, and found me to be stitching his face, and I presume 
he knows best. 


There are cases of application of caustic to the eye in 
Exeter ; of remarkable extractions of teeth ; one of them 
at Plymouth, communicated by Mr. Fry. 

The second article is a “ Contribution to the Mathe- 
matics of Phrenology, by Mr. Srraton.” This is fol- 
lowed by a report of a number of “Cures of Chronic 
Deafness, Epileptic Fits, &c. with Mesmerism, by Dr, 
Buxton,” and reports of “Cures. of severe Female 
Chronic Ailments,” by the same agency, transmitted by 
Mr. D. Hanns. The particulars: of the case of clair- 
voyance at Plymouth, in which the boy had succeeded 
in obtaining 5/. upon the award of a committee, for 
reading the contents of a sealed envelope, have already 
appeared in Tue Critic. ‘The Rev. Joun Epwarps 
then describes two cases of remarkable influence over 
rheumatism, through the medium of mesmerism ; and 
Mr. Houurnges, of Leicester, communicates a cure 
of a disease of the spinal chord in like manner. Dr, 
ELuioTson appends to a letter from Mr. CHANDLER, 
of Rotherhithe, the following particulars of two remark- . 
able cases shewn to him by that gentleman, 

A more beautiful example of the power of the-will, or of 
singular perception, cannot be witnessed: It is worth a day’s’ 
journey to see. A stout; sturdy-looking' young man, in good: 
circumstances, subject to epilepsy; was easily sent into deep 
mesmeric coma. Without ‘a word, or visible movement; ‘or’ 
the slightest noise; Mr. Chandler, standing at a distatice from 
him, in a room full’ of patients and ; many’ of them: 
talking, woke him several times at re by simply’ willing 








and moving a finger invisibly. The effect invariably followed 
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in less than a minute. I, like some others, stood close by 
Mr. Chandler, at his side and rather behind him, with one 
hand close to, almost touching, his back; and the signal I 
gave for Mr. Chandler to will the waking was just to advance 
the tip of one finger and touch Mr. Chandler’s back. The 
man could not have learnt what I did, or when I did it, unless 
he was clairvoyant. The gradual disturbance of the breathing, 
and movements of the arms, head and body, till full waking 
was accomplished, was most striking. Mr. Chandler makes a 
beautiful experiment upon his insensibility ; putting a small 
roll of paper up his nose and moving it about against the 
organ without the faintest mark of sensibility, though in the 
waking state he cannot bear this a moment. Yet though there 
is no conscious sensation, the eye of that side gradually sym- 
pathizes, and at length a tear appears in the corner. It will 
be remembered that the American lady after the third opera- 
tion on her cancerous breast is said to have been awakened b 
the mesmeriser’s mere will. Another patient of Mr. Chand- 
ler’s is equally worth a day’s journey to see. A very pretty 
young girl is as susceptible in her ordinary state as the two 
Okeys were in their mesmeric delirium, in which they frolicked 
about with their eyes open. One pass instantly stupifies her, 
bringing down her eyelids, arresting her in the very position 
in which she may be walking, stooping, putting on her bonnet, 
using her handkerchief, or doing whatever else : instantly, like 
the Okeys, she becomes a silent statue. She is as instantly 
awakened by a transverse movement of the fingers, but not 
unless that is done within the sphere of her vision; and her 
eyes are never quite closed. Do it close to her face, do it 
with a noise, make the air wave, if you please, give her every 
other means of knowing it,—no effect ensues, unless you do it 
below the level of her upper lid so that the cireumstances can 
pass through the pupil to the retina. She gives no other evi- 
dence of seeing; and this is unconscious seeing. Just as with 
the Okeys, a pass with merely bending a finger stupifies her: 
or a bow before her, which amounts to a pass with the whole 
body. She can also be drawn at once by slight tractive move- 
ments of one hand, though these be made behind her, at the 
middle of her back, when she cannot suspect them, and even 
though her eyes are covered with a cloth. 


Baron Re1cHENBACH’s Researches are next reviewed, 
at great length, and are followed by some interesting 
“‘ Observations upon the Analogies between the Mesmeric 
and Magnetic Phenomena,” by Dr. AsHBURNER. His 
experiments remarkably coincide with those of Retcn- 
ENBACH, and he draws from them the same conclusions, 
namely, that it is by means of this magnetic medium 
that the phenomena of clairvoyance are explicable. He 
has preserved a vast number of cases illustrative of his 
position, and some of these are so curious, that, pro- 
ceeding as they do from an unimpeachable source, we 
extract two or three of them :— 


How, except upon the existence of a magnetic light ema- 
nating from one person to another, and passing through a 
thick opaque bookcase full of books and a wall dividing the 
rooms, could be accounted for the fact repeatedly observed 
and testified by Mr. Marsh, the bookseller, of Old Caven- 
dish-street, and by others, of Jane’s seeing and stating, 
while in my library, what I was about in my breakfast room ? 
She has deseribed my burning my lips with hot tea; my hand- 
ing my cup for more sugar; my cutting slices of ham; my 
buttering dry toast and cutting it into strips ; all which things 
I had done, not suspecting that Jane was a spectator of my 
actions. One morning, in her sleep, the Brazilian minister 
and his lady being present, she suddenly cast her attention to 
a distance of two miles, and described an arrival of which it 
was-clear that she could have previously known nothing. She 
went on to state a:series of events which were occurring there 
while she was in my heuse, and I went over and fully ascer- 
tained. the accuracy of her narrative. How can this be ac- 
counted ,for.except upon the admission of the existence 
ple a ns ge fluid:travelling to or from her brain, 

her cognizant of the events which were occur- 
ring? [have o& letter from a lady of noble birth,and of 
unimpeachable veracity, in which is given a detail of.a number 
of circumstances described by Jane Love while she was in mes- 
menic sleep fifty miles in, the country, relating:to:events im the 








interior of a house in Eaton-square, into which the young 
woman had never set her foot. The facts are incontrovertible. 
I have endeavoured to shew that a fluid passes in these cases 
as in the exercise of the will, and that opaque walls and dis- 
tance form no obstacle to the passage of this magnetic fluid, 
any more than to the magnetic fluid which reaches the needle 
of the compass from the North pole, and directs the mariner 
in his course aright. Mr. Kiste told me that he had repeatedly 
induced sleep i in a child by will at the distance of several miles 
when he was in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, and that the 
fact was known to hundreds of witnesses. 


Another case is equally remarkable; it is that of 
Sophia Jones :— 


With the blanket covering her head, her face being turned 
to the wall, she has not unfrequently described the dress of 


Y | persons, both male and female, who have entered the room, 


even an hour after she has been lying down in the position 
stated—her back being towards the parties. If, under these 
circumstances, I threw some sparks at her, she spoke of their 
influence being very agreeable, and was delighted in describing 
their colours, so brilliant and yellow and blue. Sometimes 
she has spoken of occurrences in the streets; then she would 
revert to me, and if I went into the dining-room to breakfast, 
she would describe to persons remaining in the library, occur- 
rences taking place in the room in which I happened to be. 
She has gone to sleep at eight in the morning in the libra 

the servant has taken up the breakfast things at nine into o tke 
dining-room, she has described to me what he has been doing, 
the colour and the pattern of the plates, the urn, the tea-pot, 
the pattern of the damask table-cloth. One morning she was 
puzzled about the contents of an oval dish, which she de- 
scribed very accurately as being placed upon a side-table, with 
a knife and fork in front of it,—the gilt rim of the dish and a 
coloured landscape in its centre. She could not make out the 
remains of a ham, which she spoke of as having four large red 
knobs. I went into the room, and found a large ham bone, 
which she had very accurately described. There was very 
little meat upon it, and when I returned and told her what it 
was, she apprehended at once the real thing, and observed that 
it should not appear again, for it was too shabby to put upom 
table. It must be remembered that she was on the floor, her 
head and body covered with a blanket, and a bookcase full of 
books, besides a wall, interposed between her and the objects 
which she beheld and clearly described. Here was another 
instance of transmission of light through opaque masses of 
matter from or to her cerebral organs. 


An admirable letter from Dr. Exx1orson to Sir B. 
Crampton, who offered the 100/. note to the perusal of 
any clairvoyant, but under impossible conditions, closes 
the number of a periodical which has, at least, the re- 
commendation of boldness in the assertion of a branch 
of science whose unpopularity is only exceeded by its 
importance to the wall béing of mankind. 








Heirs-at-Law, Nert of Kin, &c. CHanted. 


[This is part of a complete list now being oe for Tnx bee og teem from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the 
the present century. The reference, with the date a of of cack 
advertisement, cannot be stated here with 
to duty. But ‘the fi refer to a corresponding entry in a a book kept 
at Tue Critic e, where these and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. “To overeat iepertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each in 7 must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to amount inclosed.] 

49. GEORGE, JAMES, and WILLIAM LEVEN, or LEVIN, WIL- 
LIAM, J AMES, and GEORGE CHENEY, who were living in 
1796, or their representatives; they were related to ANN 
LEVEN, a domestic in the service of Mr, Boddington, for- 
merly a hatter in Newgate-street, London, about the year 
1756; and also persons of the name of "SpuRRiNG and 
M‘KevurTan. ‘omething to their advantage. 


50. Next or Kin of HENRY BINCKES, late of Little Newport- 
street, Soho, leathereutter (died Oct. 1826), or their re- 
presentatives. 





51. Nexr-or Kin of ANN SAMPSON, late of Harley-street, 
se of Marylebone, widow (died March ‘25, 1833), or 
t ives. | et 


Se emer re 
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52; Hetr-At-LAaw'of ‘WiLtram MuRKSon, late of Worksop, 
in the county of Nottingham, surgeon (died Sept: 1835). 

53; Next or Ken of Aaron Smrru, late of Artillery-pas- 
sage, Spitalfields, parish of Christchurch, Middlesex, hair- 
dresser. 

54, Next or Kin of. Wr1utaAM PicKerine, late of Great 
Driffield, in East Riding of York, tanner and maltster (died 
Sept. 1835), or their representatives. 

55. Nex? or Kin of Joun PRICE, late seaman in the mer- 
chant ship'Wansbeck, bachelor (died ‘Sept. 15, 1836), or 
their representatives. Something to their advantage. 

56, Next or Kin of JANE ANDERSON, formerly JANE Rior- 
LEAN, of Colney House, St. Alban’s, Herts, spinster, 
who married Alexander Anderson, of Union-street, Bond- 
street, Middlesex, tailor, in July 1814, or their repre- 
sentatives. ; . 

57. JAMes Warr and his CHILDREN, some time residing in 
Plymouth, residuary legatees of Mrs. MARY M*‘LEAN, or 
Wart, deceased, who was for many years servant in the 
family of Mr. C. Buchanan, of North Bar, Paisley. Some- 
thing to their advantage. 

58, Next oF Kin of WetcH HAMILTON Buwnesory, late 
Lieut.-Col.in the 3rd Regt. of Infantry (died in London 
April 30, 1883), resided at Wandsworth, Surrey ; Dover ; 
and at Cronevenan, in the parish of Tullonen, in the county 
of Catherlaugh, Ireland. 

59. The PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVES or NEXT OF KIN of 

THomas KINKADE, late of the parish of St. Peter-le- 
Poor, London. Something to their advantage. 

60. Next oF Kin of Joun HI vtrarp, late of Liverpool, 
joiner and builder (died March 29, 1836, aged about 60) ; 
was son of ROBERT HILLIARD, late of Liverpool, brick- 
layer, deceased! Something to their advantage. 

61. ELIzABETH ScoTTOWE, CHARLES ROBINSON, THOMAS 
Pirr Rospinson, GeorGe Brittirr Scottowe, Nt- 
CHOLAS WILLIAM ScoTTowe (now deceased), ANN 
Scorrowr, EcrzAnetu ScorrowrE, THoMAS ROBIN- 
sON Scortow®8F (since deceased), ELIZABETH COBLEY, 
CHARLES ROBINSON, and MARGARET SPENCER, wife of 
Mr. Henry Spencer, of Bath, hatter, or their repre- 
sentatives, legatees in will and codicil of MARK  ROBIN- 
SON, late of the ptrish of Freshford, Somerset, Esquire, 
Vice- Admiral R.N? (died Feb. 22. 1834) ; and also such of 
the TesTaTor’s S—RVANTS as were living with ‘him at 
the time of*his decease. 

62. Next or Kin of WiLLram Sutrrey, of Totteridge, in 
the county of Hertford, farmer, or their representatives, 
and of ANNA’ MARTA SHEPPEY, widow, of Totteridge 
aforesaid, and ANNA Marra TONSON, of Totteridge, dnd 
afterwards of Hendon, Middlesex. 

63. Herr-at-Law of THomMas SPILxtne, late of Earsham, 
Norfolk, gentléman ‘(died 21st Jane, 1829.) 

64. RELATIONS or Next oF Ken-of ANN SCALES, otherwise 
ANGELINA, DE, Cosrony formerly of 7, but;late of 49, 
Chichester-place, Battlebridge, Middlesex, spinster, de- 
ceased. Something to their advantage. 

65. Next oF Kin of MARy BATHo, formerly Mary Bur- 

ROUGHS, tate of Whixall, in the parish of Prees, Salop, 

deceased, thetetofore wife of Richard Batho, of the same 

place, yeoman, deceased, being the descendants of Thomas, 

Daniel, Nathaniel, ‘William, ‘aiid Richard Burroughs, 

brothers, and of Hannali A een Hannah Davies), and 

Sarat (afterwards Sarat Cottan), sisters of the said Mary 


Batho. Something: te thewr-ad nef 
66. NExT oF Kin of WILLIAM MELTON, late of the Baltic 
Coffee-house, Threadneedle-street, London, tavern, keeper. 
67. Next or Ktn ‘of ExtzApeTH Surru, late of New-road, 
_ Brighton, spinster (died Aug, 1834,) ’ 
68, Herk-at-Law, Customary, Heitz, and Next or. Kin, 
of RIcHARD CLEVERLEY, formerly of the parish of.St. 
Bartholomew, Hyde, near Winchester, but late of Little 
Surrey: street,” Blackfriars-road, gentleman (died Sept. 
1833), or their representatives. ; ‘ 
69. NEXT oF Kin of J HN BAKgsR, late a seaman belonging 
“to the merchant-ship Boyne, who died at sea on 12th) Jan. 
1836, a widower. Something to their advantage. 
~XTo be\continued weekly.); 
Seer eengees 
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A stamped copy of Tue Crriric sent by post ‘to any Book- 
seller, or keeper.of a Circulating Jabrary, for his, own usey, 
at the cost of the stamp and only, on payment of not 
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whith may be transmitied in penny postage stamps. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


L’Eroave’: *‘ Roman Fevirreton.”—On the 6th inst. 
this journal announced a ‘new Roman feéuilleton, in four vols. 
entitled ‘*The 19th of March.’’ °“* Des raisons de conve- 
nance,’’ says the modest redaction, “‘ nous décident A ne faire 
connaitre le nom de'l’autear que lorsque le Roman aura été 
entiérement’ publié.’”’ Nevertheless they feel convinced that 
the first’ chapters,” by their originality, variety, and delicate 
observation of character, will satisfy their readers that the un- 
known author is ‘‘ de ceux que l’on appéle en France les ma- 
réchaux de la littérature.’”’ “We have no disposition to deny 
that the title is well deserved, ; but he is no. marshal .of the 
French literary army, for.in the first chapter of ‘‘ The 19th 
of March,’’ we find a French translation of an old friend— 
‘* Barnaby Rudge.’ Long ‘life to field-miarshal Master Hum- 
phrey ! 

Tue LATE Dr. Sovtney.—lIt will be satisfactory to the 
friends and admirers of this great man,..whose. writings haye 
cast so bright a halo around the literature of the nineteenth 
century, to learn that a fitting tribute to his memory is now in 
course of erection in Westminster Abbey. Though the act of 
gratitude has been rather tardily performed, it is, nevertheless, 
a matter of congratulation to his surviving friends and ad- 
mirers, that one of the most consecrated spots in the Poet’s- 
corner has been selected as the site of the monument. It oc- 
cupies a conspicuous, positiony;elosey to that, ef Shakspeare, 
rather to the left of it; so close, indeed, that during the time 
occupied in its erection, the scaffolding for the accommodation 
of. the workmen has not only toa great extent concealed the 
features of the great dramatist, but, to .a’ visitor, appeared to 
endanger the ‘safety of the statue, The' monument’ to Dr. 
Southey consists of a plain ‘entablature, with a well-executed 
bust, and a simple description at the base, consisting of the 
imperishable name of ‘ Robert Southey,’’ with the date of his 
birth and death. The erection. of the monument; was.com- 
pleted on Friday. 

Masorn-Generat Sin, Caarces Napivri—His long white 
beard tells that he must have seen full sixty years in various 
climes ; but his bright: penetrating eye also tells that he is in 
the intellectual vigour of middle age, although the survivor of 
thirty-four of his péople who ‘have been struck with coup de 
soleit, and who, with one exception, were dead in three hours. 
A head which a phrenologist. would delight to take.a cast from 
exhibits a sword,cut. which the thinness,jof, the hair cannot 
conceal; a long raised sear at-the side, and a smaller.in front, 
indicate that a musket-ball had traversed-his face; aninvolun- 
tary motion of the muscles, the effect of other wounds received 
in the Wellington school, keep his hand and arm in perpetaal 
motion. On his breast is seen a gold medal, inscribed “ Co- 
runna,’”’ surmounted with clasps bearing the names of other 
fields. Peering from beneath a broad red riband, from which 
is suspended a Grand Cross of the Bath, are seen two medals, 
on, one of, which ‘‘ Meeanee’’ is.written, on ‘the other ‘* Hy- 
derabad.’’. At hisiside is a superb. gold-mounted sword; ‘pre- 
sented by the Earl of Ellenborough, in token of his Lordship’s 
personal esteem, and commemorative of the brilliant services 
in Tndia performed under his Lordship’s administration.— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 


SALE or Ancient Armour, &c,—A° sale by auction of a 
rareand genuine collection of ancient armour:and | weapons: of 
various nations, collected by the late E. J. Andrews, esq. 
during his travels in the east, took place at Méssrs. Oxenhiam’s 
rooms,'in Oxford-street. Many of the lots were extremely 
curious, but the prices they fetched remarkably low. Some 
of them were purchased for the Tower. worthy of notice 
were the following : A suit of knight’s cap 4-pi¢ armour com- 
plete, the. breast plate of; fine form, time about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when this tion of defensive armour 
had attained: its greatest ‘perfection, ‘sold for'26 guineas: “The 
next lot, a similar’ suit; ‘sold for 19 guineas. "A hiagnificent 


|| suit of Saracenic ‘cliain armour, the links ofthe chain embossed 


with verses from the Koran. A suit of the same period was 
purchased for thé Royal colleetion in the. Tower in, 1842. ‘The 
auctioneer stated, that the last specimen he,sold,: not so good 


‘as the present, fetched 140 gwineass, this:;oue only. | realised: 52. 


10s... Another snit of;similar-armour, of the time of ‘the Gru- 
saders, fetched. but 4/.); -whilst a Saracenic ‘hehiet:of: the same 
period sold for 2/. 10s. The state flag of the Jatiizaties; ‘com: 
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posed of the finest silk, white ground with deep erimson border, 
worked in gold in verses from the Koran. This flag was pur- 
chased by Mr. Andrews on the destruction of: the Janizaries in 
1825, at Constantinople, for 60/. and on being brought into 
this country that. gentleman paid an ad valorem duty of 
50/.. upon it. It was knocked down for 20/. The .next 
lot, a case containing mummies of several small crocodiles 
brought from the Caves of Manfalonte, near Thebes, sold for 
6/, 15s. :The other lots, consisting of swords, battle-axes, 
ancient musical instruments, Turkish and Arabian costumes, 
fetched equally low prices. 
—_—— 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From May 16 to May 23. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 

A Register lies at Toe CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
Thé weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
Sor registration or for publication in Tur Critic, Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 

—~——- 
ZLIstT OF NEW BOOKS. 





Auerbach’s (B.) Village Tales from the Black Forest, translated 
by Meta Taylor, sq. 16mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Aldis’s (J.) Six Lec- 
tures.on the Importance and Practicability of Christion Union, 
in reference to. the Evangelical Alliance, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Blakeney’s (Rey. R. P.) Extracts from the Morak Theology of 
A. Liquori, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Bell’s (C. E. and A.) Poems, 
royal f8mo. 4s. cl.— Burns’s Fireside Library: ‘* Paget’s 
Warden of Berkenholt,’’ two parts, 1s. 4d. each; ‘‘ Gresley’s 
Clement Walton,” 1s. 8d.; ‘* Wilberforce’s (J.) Rutilius and 
Lucius,” 2s. f. cap 8vo. swd. — Bloxam’s (Matt. H.) Prin- 
ciples of Gothic Ecelesiastical Architectare, 8th edit. enlarged, 
f.cap 8vo. 6s. cl.—Bonar’s (Rev. And. A.) Commentary on the 
Book of Leviticus, Expository; Practical and Critical, post 
8vo. 88, 6d. cl.--Bonar’s (Rev, A.) Night of Weeping, 3rd 
edit, 18mo. 2s. cl,—Bopp’s (Prof. F.) Comparative Grammar 
of ‘the Sanscrit and other Languages, Rat: 2, translated by 
Lieut. Eastwick, and edited by Prof. H. H. Wilson, M.A. 8yo. 
218. cl.—Brewster’s (Sir D.) Martyrs of Science (Galileo, 
‘Tyeo Brahe, and Kepler), 2nd edit. f.cap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Buttman’s (P.; LL.D.) Lexilogus ; or Meaning and Etymo- 
logy of numerous Greek Words and Passages, translated, with 
Explanatory Notes and, Indices, by the Rev. J. R. Fisblake, 
3rd edit. revised, Syo. 14s, bds. 

Christmas’s (Miss) Glendearg Cottage, a Tale concerning 
Church Principles, with a Preface by the Rev. H. Christmas, 
M.A. f.cap 8vo. 3s. cl.—Caughey’s (Rev. J.) Letters on Va- 
‘rious Subjects, vol. III. f. cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Dickens’s (Charles) Pictures oss Italy, f.cap 8vo. 6s. cl.— 
Davies’s (Rev. J.) Supremacy of Scripture, the Divine Rule of 
Religion, with Recommendatory Letter, by Rev. J. Pye Smith, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Dobney, H.H. on the Scripture Doctrine of 

Future Punishment, 2ad edit. post 8vo. 6s. 6d. el. 

Edwards (President Jon,),: Memoirs by Dr. Hopkins, 2nd edit. 
18mo. 2s. cl.—Ellis’s (Mrs.) Pictures of Private Life, 1st 
Series, 7th edit. fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—East-India (The) Regis- 

tér and Army List, 2ad edit. 1846, 12mo. 10s. swd. 

Ferguson’s (The late Dr.) Notes and Recollections of # Profes- 
sional. Life, edited by his.Son,-Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Garratt’s (W..A. esq. M.A.). Inquiry into. ‘the Constitution ofa 
Christian Church, post 8vo, 7s. 6d,cl.—Goodwin’s (Dr. Thos.) 
Christ the Mediator, Syo. 2s. 9d. bds. 

Hawker’s (Dr. R.) Commentary on the New Testament, with 
the Concordance, 4to. 2i. cl. ; also, by the same, Concordance 
to the Bible; 18mo. 7s. cl/} and Zion’s Pilgrim, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

‘of the Punjab, and of ‘the Rise, Pioiese, and pre- 

sent .Condition’ df the Sikhs, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. ¢l.— 

hes’s .(Rev.:Hugh; M.A.) :-Female: Characters: of Holy 

Writ, in a Course of Sermons, 2ad Series, 12mo0.-7s. 6di el 

Finghes's (E.F.) Benighted Traveller and other Poems, ’12mo. 
8 


Iaraél’s Sins and Tsrael’s Hopes, Lectures delivered during Lent 
3646, by twelve Clergymen of the Church of England, with 
Preface by Dr.’ Marsh, 12m0. ‘6s, cl. 


way (Miss: L:);' The Randoms’ Tale ‘of the '13th Century, 3 | patron 


Je 
vole; post 8v0.318. 6d. bds,~Jesuits (The) ‘by Michelet and 
Quinet, transigted from the 7th edit. by C. Coeks, B.A. post 
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ners, Customs, and Superstitions illustrated, 3 vols. post/8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds.—Lindsay’s (Sir Coutts) Edward the Black 
Prince, a Tragedy, fe. 8vo. 4s, el.—Law Digest; a complete 
Index to all the Reports published during the half-year end- 
ing 1st January last, stitched in a wrapper, 5s. 6d, 

Malgaigne’s (J. F.) Operative Surgery, translated from the 
French by F. Brittan, A.B, illustrated, fe. Svo. 12s. 6d. cl. 
—Mahon’s (Lord) History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht, Vol. IV. new edition, 8vo, 16s. bds,—Maxwel]l’s 
(W. H. Esq.) Captain O’Sullivan, or Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman on Half-pay, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. bds.—Meikle’s 
(J,) Traveller, or Meditations on various subjects, new edit. 
royal 18mo, 3s. cl,—Mrs, Markham’s Sermons for Children, 
new edit. (by ‘‘ Mrs. Penrose’’), fc. 8yo. 3s. ¢l.—Milner’s 
(Rev. T., M.A.) Elevation of the People, Moral, Instructionat, 
and Social, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Montgomery’s American and 
British Cotton Manufacture contrasted and compared, 8vo. 
reduced to 6s. cl. 

Oliver’s (Rev. Geo.) Account of the Religious. Houses, formerly 
situated on the eastern side of the River Witham (Lincoln- 
shire), 12mo. 4s. cl.—Odes (The) of Horace, Book If. 
itereily translated into English verse by H. G. Robinson, fe. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Parkinson's (John) Yearly Farmers’ Account Book, fol. 9s. 6d. 
h. bd.—Page’s (Rev. T., M.A.) Appeal to the Nation at large 
against Beer Houses, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Pounden’s (Rev. P., 
M.A,) Ephesus, or The Chureh’s Precedent in Doctrine and 
Discipline, fe, 4s. 6d. cl.—Priestess (The); an Anglo-Saxon 
Tale of the Early Days of Christianity in Britain, 1 yol. post 
Svo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Pease’s (Wm.) Practieal Geometry for Me- 
chanis and Schools, 2nd edit, revised and corrected, 12mo. 


2s. cl. 

Quested’s (John) Treatise on Railway Surveying and Levelling, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Real Property and Conveyancing Reports, Vol. I, half-bound 
calf, 11, 148. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon, explained by G. B, 12mo, 4s. el.—-Stoddart’s (Thos. 
T.) Abel Messenger, or ‘‘The Aéronaut,’’ a Romance, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cl.—Stowell’s (Rey. H.), Tractarianism, tested by 
Holy Scripture and the Church of England, in a series of Ser- 
mons, vol. 2, 12mo0. 6s. cl.—Sybil Lennard, a Novel, by the 
Author of ‘‘ The Gambler’s Wife,’’? &c. 3 vols, royal 12mo. 
31s. 6d, bds. 

Taylor’s (Cath.) Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister, 2nd 
edit. 2 vols, post Svo. 10s, 6d, cl. ; 

Watson’s (Rev. T.) Hill of Zion, or the First and Last. Things 
Illustrative of the Present, Dispensation, fc. 8v0, 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Williams’s (Sir J. B,, LL.D.) Letters on Puritanism and 
Nonconformity, 2nd series, fc. -8vo,, 48,; 6d.. cl.— Wilson’s 
(Professor H, H.) History of British, India, 1905-35 (‘‘ Gon- 
tinuation of Mills’s India’’), vol. 2; Svo, 14s, cl. 

—~— 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list.. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tne Cxitic, stating prices. 
Pothier’s (R. J.) Treatise on Obligations, Svo. 14s. 
Maxwell’s Conflict between the. Laws of England and Scot- 
land, 3s. 
Canning (F.) on the Assignment of Wife's Interest, 2s, 6d. 
Acherley’s Law of Marriage Settlement, 21s, Clarke. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC PoR- 
TRAITS, so highly eulogised , by a! the. leading journals, are 








85, King William-street, City ; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street. 

The brillianey and warmth of ‘tone gained’ by the patentee’s’ new 
methed of colouring add materially to the éxcelletice of the portrait.”’ 

“« The portrait stands out in bold selief, clear, round, and Jife-like,’’ 

Licences to exercise the invention in London or the Provinces granted 
by Mr, BEARD (sole patentee of the Daguerreotype) 85, King William- 
street, City. ‘ 


TOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND CON- 
TRACTION of the — ‘injurious bee and Lar nee 
of all » effeetua’l ented and gently rem: ra occasiona 
use of the I ED ELASTIC-OR ERPAND PRS which is 
light, simple, easily employed, either-outwardly or invisibly, without 
uncomfortable constraint ori iment to exercise, It is found highly 
beneficial to those much employed in sedentary pursuits, affording great 
support; to the back, immediately improving the figure,,and, tending), 
greatly a prevent the incursion of consumptive diseases. It is des d 





by the nobility and ry, and to those whio ate ‘pr : 

from rt fe exercise it Befound invaluable. \It is pended trish 
black silk,.and can: be forwarded hy post, hy Mr, ALFRED BINYON, 
Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 40, Tavistock -street, Covent-garden, 





6yo, Js, 6d, swd, 


London ; or full particulars on receipt of a postage stamp. ’ 


TAKEN DAILY from 9 to 6, at @1, Parliament-street, Westminster ;, , 
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O BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, and OTHERS. 
—To be DISPOSED OF, in a county town, a NEWSPAPER, 
‘con on Conservative principles, to which is attached an excellent 
job-printing business, and a Bookselling and Stationery business. 
Apply to C. H. care of Mr. oe Bookseller, Paternoster-row, 
ndon 


IGHT GENTEEL BUSINESS.—STATIONERY, 

Berlin Wool, and Circulating Library to be SOLD, for 100 guineas 

only, including 500 to 600 volumes of capital works, and a stock of sta- 

tionery, Berlin wools, periodicals, &c. being admirably adapted for one 

or two ladies: the premises in a first-rate westward thoroughfare. Im- 

mediate possession may be had, the proprietor (a lady) leaving solely 
through illness. 

Apply to A. B., Mr. Loft’s, stationer, 368, Strand. 

















Pew Publications. 

REAL PROPERTY AND CONVEYANCING CASES. 
HE FIRST VOLUME of the REPORTS of REAL 
PROPERTY and CONVEYANCING CASES, published for the 
Verulam Society, is now ready, price 1/. 14s. bound. 


Cases for the Years 1844-45. 
N.B These Reports are continued in parts, price 5s. each. 
A 


It contains all the 


Iso 
COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES, Parts I. II. and III. 


price 5s. each. 
NEW MAGISTRATES’ CASES, Parts I. II. and III. 
price 5s. each. 
a. PRACTICE CASES, Parts I. II. and III. price 
5s. ° 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





AN INDEX TO THE LAW. 


Just ready, 
HE LAW DIGEST.—A complete Index to all 
the Reports that appeared during the Half-year ending the Ist of 
January last. Price 5s. 6d.in a stout wrapper. To be continued half- 


yearly. 

The object of this Digest is to enable the Practitioner to find in a mo- 
ment what has been the law decided on any subject, with reference to 
the authorities, 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 





C. KNIGHT AND CO.’S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, 


This day, 
NIGHTS WEEKLY VOLUME: FLOWERS 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS, 
By Miss Pratt. Price 1s. sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 
KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE: No. 25, containing Remarkable 
German Criminal Tri The Oregon Question. 
KNIGHT’S MAPS FOR THE TIMES: No. 7, Canada and the 
United States, with hical Memoir. Plain, 6d.; coloured, 9d. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





The following SUPERIOR WORKS on the ART of DRAWING are 
now publishing by S. and J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone-place. 
B RIGHT’S ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE 
DRAWING-BOOK, in Eight Nos, 1s. each, cloth bds. gs. 

CIPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS for DRAWING the HUMAN 
FIGURE, engraved by F. Bartolozzi. Two Parts, 12s. each. 

D. COX’S TREATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINTING, and 
Effect in Water Colours, from the First Rudiments to the finished Pic- 
ture, in Twelve Nos. at 5s., 7s. 6d. and 10s. each, folio super royal; or 
half-bound, complete, containing 56 plates, price 5/, 

D. COX’S YOUNG ARTIST’S COMPANION on LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING in WATER COLOURS, price 42s. 

T. S. COOPER’S STUDIES of CATTLE and RUSTIC 
FIGURES, in Ten Nos. 4s. each ; cloth bds. 42s. 

T. S. COOPER’S ELEMENTARY STUDIES of CATTLE, 
in Eight Nos. 2s. each ; cloth bds. 16s. 

T. S. COOPER’S COLOURED IMITATIONS of DRAW- 
INGS, in Two Folios, price 52s. 6d. each. 

S. and J. Fuller beg to call the attention of the Admirers and Collec- 
tors of Water-Colour neering to their Rooms, in which will be found 
beauti specimens by the following Masters :—Cattermole, Stanfield, 
H , Poole, Bri; T. S. Cooper, Allen, Bentley, Pyne, Richardson, 
Prout, Cox, and all leading Artists of the day. 








SUPERIOR PREPARED BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 

Ss ery J. FULLER beg to recommend to the Artists 

@ of the Kingdom, and to the Public, their superior BLACK 

LEAD PENCILS, of different degrees of as extn epth of shade, 

which have been tried and approved of by the first Artists, and from 
whom they have received the most flattering encomiums. 

HHH. Used by ome and are = = ary Black, for Shading 

extremely hard . 
HE. e ly — Shade, very Black, 


ineering, very hard fo 
. +" pemeien uot quite s0 HB. Prepared Drawing, hard 


and 
F. Fine Drawing, middling | FEHB. Extra P. Drawing, 
degree herd ood blk: * 


Prepared, made and sold by S. and J. FULLER, at their Temple of 
F > B4; 3 3 where every kind of Work is 
on theArt of 


| , and every Material sold that is used for 
Drawing. 





ALVANISM.—Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. 
HALSE, of 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London, for his 
PAMPHLET on MEDICAL GALVANISM, which will be forwarded 
free on receipt of two —o- stamps. They will be astonished at its 
contents. In it will be found the particulars of cures in cases of asthma, 
rheumatism, sciatica, tic-douloureux, paralysis, spinal complaints, head 
aches, deficiency of nervous energy, liver complaints, general debility, 
indigestion, stiff joints, all sorts of nervous disorders, &c. Mr. Halse’s 
method of applying the galvanic fluid is quite free from all unpleasant 
sensation ; in fact it is rather pleasurable than otherwise, and many ladies 
are exceedingly fond of it. It quickly causes the patient to do without 
medicine. Terms one guinea per week. 


“GALVANISM.—We hold it a positive duty to call attention to the ex- 
traordinary cures lately effected by Mr. HALSE, of Pelham-crescent, 
Brompton, London, by the means of GALVANISM. A detail of these 
may be seen in a clever pamphlet on the subject lately published by the 
practitioner himself, but we are enabled to corroborate the most essential 
part of these statements by the fact of having ourselves undergone the 
operation, the process of which is in no way disagreeable, while the effect 
is equally astonishing and complete. In asthma, more especially, the 
powers of galvanism, properly applied, are wonderful.’’—Court Journal. 


‘*GALVANISM.—The science of Galvanism appears to be now 
brought to t perfection, for we are given to understand that itcan be 
administered to mere infants, without producing the least inconvenience 
tothem. Mr. HALSE, of Pelham-crescent, Brompton, is the gentleman 
to whom the public are indebted for this improvement in the GALVA-~ 
NIC APPARATUS ; in short, Mr. Halse may be considered the medical 
galvanist of the metropolis. Like most other men of talent, however, he 
has opponents and imitators ; but what reasonable person who feels desi- 
rous of trying the remedial powers of galvanism would think of resorting 
to any maa when Mr. Halse can himself be applied to?’’—Weekly 
Chronicle. 


GALVANISM.—“ Our readers may have noticed several extracts we 
have given from Mr. HALSE’S PAMPHLET on MEDICAL GAL-~ 
VANISM. We have reason to believe that every case stated in the 
pamphlet is perfectly true, wonderful as they certainly are; for a short 
time since we called on Mr. Halse, and were introduced by him to a gen- 
tleman who was undergoing the operation. The patient informed us 
that it was not at all an unpleasant sensation ; indeed, we felt it ours 
selves, and there was not the least unpleasantness about it. This gen- 
tleman’s case was paralysis, and he declared to us that before he came 
to Mr. Halse one leg had withered away toa mere skeleton, ‘ but now,” 
said he, ‘ you perceive it is both stout and healthy.’ Such, indeed, was 
the case. If we can judge by the number of patients Mr. Halse has, we 
should say he is making some very wonderful cures.’’—Shipping and Mer 
eantile Gazette. 


HAtse’s PortTaste Gatvanic AppAratus.—Mr. W. H. HALSE, 
of 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London, is now ready to supply pa- 
tients with his efficient PORTABLE APPARATUS. It is constructed 
on so simple a plan that the most unscientific can manage it, and what 
renders it far superior to all other galvanic oqemmatnass is, that it will 
remain in action for several weeks without the least trouble. It is con- 
structed on precisely the same principle as the one she uses at Pelham. 
crescent, and as he galvanises between 40 and 50 patients every day, it 
may be well supposed that he has brought the galvanic apparatus to great 
perfection. Price 8 guineas and 10 guineas, the cash to accompany the 
order. Medical advice will be given how to apply it. Those persons who 
have galvanic apparatus of their own, or who are galvanised by country 
practitioners, and should desire to know how to correctly apply the 
galvanic current, are informed that Mr. Halse’s fee is one guinea. The 
success of galvanism as a dial agent depends entirely on its perfect 
application. 


Qe BOeICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
LLS, 


The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 

these wonderful Pills, 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Lef- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.’’ Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘* Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior Rare him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that [ 
heard him say for twenty years he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. ** GzorGE Prior.’”’ 

The above reverend and pious tleman purchased some pounds’ 
worth of the Pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 


Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘ Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the ibility of my thanking you before this 
time for your politeness in ing me your Pillsas you did. I now take 
this opportunity of erates 3e8 an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to effect; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad ! I.wish to have another box and a pot of the 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 

‘* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 


¢ ‘“ ALpBoRovGH.”” 
Sold at the establishment of Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, ond by most ane x" and dealers in 
medicines hout civilised world, at owing. priees :— 
Is. 1$d., 28. 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., 298., and 33s. each box. There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the. i 


sizes, 
Directions for the patients in every disorder are affixed 
to each box. 
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PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE; “ENGRAVING; &e; 
&c, containing 28 pages or 84 columns, extensively Illustrated by 
ENGRAVINGS—ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


HE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal of the Fine 
Arts, the Arts Decorative and Ornamental, and Record of British 
Manufacture. Established in January 1839. 

The Art-Un1on—of which Eighty-eight Monthly Parts have been is- 
sued since its commencement in January 1839—has been recommended 
by the Press, universally, as “ably and impartially conducted ;’? as 
**admirably calculated to advance the objects of artists, and increase the 
growing tasté for Works of Art ;’? and as “at once establishing, by the 
excellence of its arrangements, the variety and interest of its intelligence, 
and the tone of its opinions, the highest claim upon all lovers of Art.’’ 
Similar recommendations have emanated from the foreign press ; in Galig- 
nani it has been commended for ‘‘ sound taste and judgment ;’? and by 
the Kuntsblatt (the oracle of Art in Germany) it has nam accepted as 
** a safe authority on all matters appertaining to British Art.’’ 

The circulation of the Ant-Unron has, during the past year, averaged 
5,000 monthly. Itis distributed not only among artists generally, but ex- 
tensively among those whose leisure enables them to cultivate the Artsas 
sources of intellectual enjoyment, and who seek to be made acquainted 
with all improvements in Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, and 
their application to the Useful Arts and the Arts Decorative and Orna- 
mental, in their several departments. 

The Ant-Union is especially recommended to families in which the 
Arts are studied as sources of intellectual enjoyment. To the Student in 
Drawing it may prove a most desirable aid, and to Schools a very valuable 
auxiliary. 

To all who are interested in Art—either as a profession or an intel- 
lectual luxury—the Art-Union cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its 
leading conductor, although his connexion with Art has been long and 
intimate, is not an artist. His aim is to be at once just and generous; 
to divest criticism of confusing and cumbrous technicalities ; to avoid 
prejudice and partisanship as the most dangerous of all evils; to main- 
tain and prove the pre-eminence of British Art; and, by the exertion of 
continual energy and industry, to advance a profession which receives, 
and is worthy to receive, the highest veneration; in short, to supply to 
artists, amateurs, and connoisseurs, accurate and useful information 
on all subjects in which they are interested, and to the public the means 


u 
o 
and abroad. 


Each monthly Part of the Ant-Unron is largely illustrated by Wood | 


Engravings, describing the various subjects under consideration ; these, 
for the most part, exhibit the progress of taste as applied to manufac- 


tures, and are suggestions for decoration and ornament ; woodcuts, how- | 


ever, are frequently introduced, of portraits, popular pictures, and other 
objects of interest; while presented with each number is an Engraving 
on Steel, or an example of fine Lithography, the cost of which, separately, 
would greatly exceed that of the part in which it appears. 


Part LXXXIX. of the Art-Unron, commencing the Eighth Annual | 


Volume, was published on the 1st of January, 1846; and the occasion is 
suggested as convenient for new Subscribers, who may thus be enabled 
to complete the work during the ensuing year. Hitherto much incon- 
venience has arisen in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining ‘ sets,’’ 
several of the Parts having been ‘‘ out of print.” 

To Manufacturers, Decorative and Ornamental Designers, their Em- 
ployers, and Artisans, and all who are interested in improving the Useful 
Arts by subjecting them to the influence of the Fine Arts, the Art-UNION 
Monthly Journal is recommended as supplying such practical information 
as may enhance the mercantile value of the various productions of British 
industry. 

In order to communicate facts so as to render them available as sug- 
gestions to the producer, the several articles are illustrated by Expla- 
natory Woodcuts. They are addressed to every trade in which taste 
can be brought to co-operate with the artisan ; and the mercantile value 
of the useful arts be augmented by the aid of the fine arts. 

The Arr-Unjon Journal, as its name imports, was instituted mainly to 
enforce the necessity of union between the different branches of Art, an 
more particularly the intimate connection that exists between those Arts 
which have been regarded as entirely artistic, and those which have been 
deemed exclusively mechanical ; the purpose being to shew that mind as 
well as hand is required in every branch of Decorative Art. 

The publication, therefore, is recommended to the attention of persons 
interested in the cultivation of the arts of Decoration and Ornament—in 
the furnishing of houses with taste, elegance, and judgment ; and in the 
introduction of improvements in designs for British manufactures—from 
articles of high importance to the most trifling matters in general use, 
which may be made subservient to the judicious education of the eye and 
mind—a work in which every manufacturer is unconsciously taking an 
active part, and which he either advances or retards, more or less, by 
every article he multiplies and cireulates among mankind. 

Thus publicity is given, as far as the influence of the Journal extends, 
to anyi ment introduced into the external form and character of 
articles of British manufacture. The supremacy of our manufactures has 
been long maintained, and is universally acknowledged on the continent. 
While, however, the foreign producer admits our superiority in the ve 
essential points of substance and durability, he generally refers wit! 
mingled triumph and scorn to the forms of our productions. But a time 
is approaching when we may surpass the foreign competitor in design as 
much as we have hitherto excelled him in material. 

In pursuance of our plan, therefore, we shall notice every improvement 
in manufactured articles where the influence of the Fine-Arts has been or 
may be exercised ; and, wherever our notices require the aid of explana- 
to deuts, suc dcuts shall be associated with them. We a 
thus hold out a sure encouragement to im ent, in giving to suc 
improvement that publicity which rarely fails to secure substantial re- 
ward, while exciting a more general deen to achieve excellence. 

Hitherto the manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make 
known the improvements in taste and external form to which his produc- 
tions had been subjected ; for thé public journals have comp over- 
looked the silent but ‘powerful instructors which emanate from the fac- 
tories of Great Britain. u 

The present period is auspicious for our purpose ; the establishment of 








jestly ascertaining and estimating the progress of Art, both at home | 





Schools of Design in the leading facturing towns of the kingdom is 
roducing the best results ; and the boon recently accorded by the Legis- 
ature to the manufacturer, by enabling him to register his improvements, 

secures him from piracy. We have made such arrangements—during a 

recent tour in the manufacturing districts—as will enable us to procure 

copies of the best designs, at the time they are registered, and which we 
shall as early as possible afterwards, communicate to the public. 

: —" may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Pub- 

ers, 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 
To whom all communications for the Editor may be addressed. 


PASALTSRS.—To Invalids.—Galvanism has for a 
long time been resorted to as a powerful remedial agent, but, unfor- 
tunately, it has been applied by men totally ignorant of its principles. 

| Can it, therefore, be wondered at that it has so frequently failed of. pro- 

| ducing any beneficial effects? My great improvements in the GAL- 
| VANIC APPARATUS was a-method to regulate. its 
| nicety, so that an infant may be galvanised without experiencing the 
| least unpleasantness; but no sooner do I-make it public that I have 
made this discovery, than a host of imitators spring up like mushroooms, 
and state that they are also in possession of the secret, and by all I hear, 
| @ very pretty mess they make of their regulating power. Now all the 
| world knows how eminently successful I have been in cases of paralysis, 
| particularly in recent cases; this success I attributed entirely to my 
| superior method of regulating the power of the galvanic apparatus; for 
| without a perfect regulating power it is utterly ‘npeaniicle to produce 
| successful results. Scarcely a week passes but I have two orthree patients 
| who have either been galvanised by some pretender, or have been using 
| that ridiculous apparatus called the electro-magnetic or electro-galvanic 

apparatus, and, as may be reasonably expected, without the slightest 

benefit. Many pretenders in the country, having heard of my great success 
| and my high standing as a medical gavanist in London, have made it public 
| that they have received instructions from me, and are acting as my agerts ; 

and, not satisfied with this, I am informed that in Cheltenham there is 
| a man selling galvanic apparatus, and representing them as being made 
| under my direction. I shall, of course, endeavour to put a stop to this; 
in the meantime I now state that my galvanic apparatus can be procured 
from me only, as I employ no agents whatever. I will now endeavour to 
show how galvanism acts in cases of paralysis. Paralysis or palsy con- 
sists of three varieties—the hemiplegic, the paraplegic, pest the local 
palsy. In the first, the patient is paralysed on one side only; in the se- 

} cond, the lower part of the body is affected on both sides; in the 

third kind, particular limbs are affected. The cause of the attack is a 

withdrawal of nervous influence from the nerves and muscles of the va- 

| rious parts. Now galvanism has been proved, by the most eminent phy- 

siologists, to be capable of supplying the nervous influence to those parts 

of the body which may be deficient of it, and hence the reason of its 
| astonishing effect in cases of paralysis. In patients thus afflicted, I find 
that some parts of the spine are less sensitive than other parts; and, 
| until those parts are aroused into action, the patient will not recover. 
| Any medical man, who knows any thing whatever of galvanism, will be 

at once convinced how applicable galyanism must be for such complaints ; 
| for not only does it arouse the dormant neryes and muscles into action, 
| but it supplies them with that fluid of which they are deficient—viz., the 

nervous fluid.” I think it, however, but fair to state that, in cases of pa- 
| ralysis of long duration, I as frequently fail as succeed, whilst in recent 
| cases I generally succeed. Still galvanism should be resorted to in 
every case of paralysis, no matter of how long duration it might have 
been, for it cannot possibly do any harm, and it may do good. I repeat, 

galvanism is a powerful remedy in cases of paralysis.—WILLIAM H, 

| HALSE, 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London. 











TO LADIES. . 7 
OWLAND’S KALYDOR, an eminently Balsamic 
Preparation, as equally celebrated for its safety in application, as 
| for its mild and soothing operation, in thoroughly purifying the Skin of 
all Eruptive Maladies, Freckles, Tan, and Di ions ; producing a 
healthy freshness and transparency of Complexion, and an admired soft- 
ness and delicacy on the Hands, Arms, and Neck! 

Gentlemen after shaving will find it allay all irritation and tenderness 
of the Skin, and render it soft, smooth, and pleasant.—Balmy, odori- 
ferous, and creamy, its purifying and refreshing properties have obtained 
its exclusive selection by the Court, and the Royal Famil, of Great 
Britain, and those of the continent of Europe, together with the. “‘ élite’’ 
of the Aristocracy, and ‘‘ Haute Volée.’’ 

Its high reputation induces unprincipled shopkeepers to offer their 
spurious ‘‘ KALYDORS”’ for sale, composed of mineral astringents, 
utterly ruinous to the Complexion, and by their repellent action endan- 
gering health. It is therefore imperative on p s to see that the 
words ‘‘ROWLAND’S KALYDOR?” are on the Envelope (an engravin 
of exquisite beauty, from a steel yn by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon an 
Co.), and that A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, are en- 
graved (by authority) on the Government Stamp affixed on each Bottle. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers: 

#*« All other KALYDORS are Fraudulent Imitations! ! ! 




















ERVOUSNESS: a Palas containing novel 


Observations on the Rev. Dr. is Moseley’s t original 
Discoveries, by which, for thirty years, after curing himself of a 
rooted nervous complaint of fourteen years standing, he has had not less 
than 14,000 applications, and knows not twenty-five uncured who have 
pe one his pen - From ——— to menials _— for ent years 
cured persons of all classes an s of groundless men pres- 
sion, wretchedness, confusion, delusions, involuntary blushing, despair, 
indecision, dislike of society, blood to the head. sleeplessness, ] ‘ 
thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself. pamphlet is cheer- 
fully sent to every address free of charge and franked home if but one 

is enclosed. The original means of cure are sentim a pure and 
effective state to all parts. At home from Eleven to Three. 
, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 
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6G. WILLIS’ S CATALOGUE 
OF 
AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE COLLECTION 
oF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS, 
PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
(Post free upon application to his extensive warehouse.) 
GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 


DON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GARDENING AND 
BOTANY, comprising the general history of the Dichlamydeous Plants, 
Deseription of the Different Orders, and a Glossary of Terms; the whole 
arranged according to the Natural System, many hundred cuts, 4 vols. 
4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. (published at 8/. 8s.) 1838 

The above excellent work is offered quite a bargain. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, or Universal Dictionary of 
Knowledge, 24 vols. 4to. cloth, many hundred fine engravings. This 
most valuable Work, now just completed, and published at 56/. to be sold 
for 25/. 10s. 1829-44 

ENGRAVINGS AFTER the BEST PICTURES of the GREAT 
MASTERS, with descriptions, imperial folio, containing 20 fine Prints, 
from Pictures by Rubens, Claude, Lorraine, Murillo, Wouvermans, 
Wilkie, &c. engraved in the finest style of Art, imperial folio, half bound 
in morocco, gilt leaves and cloth sides (a very splendid work,) 2, 15s. 
(pub. at 8/. 8s.) 1844 

BROCKEDON’S (W.) PASSES of the ALPS, Maps and 109 fine 
Plates, engraven in the first style of art, by Finden, &e. 2 vols. 4to. half 
moroceo, gilt edges, 3/, 3s. (pub. at 10/.) 18: 

One of the most on t and classically illustrated works which 
the present age. 

COLMAN’S (J. 8.) ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NOR- 
MANDY, accompanied by Historical and Descriptive Notices by Dawson 
Turner, 2 vols. in 1, royal folio, illustrated with 109 fine plates, half bound, 
morocco gilt, uncut, 4l. 10s. (pub. at 2/, 12s.) 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS i. in n WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition is now open at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, from 9 o’clock till 
dusk. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
James Fauey, Secretary. 








: Businesses ‘for Sale. 


IRCULATING LIBRARY.—Five Hundred Vo- 
lumes of selected NOVELS and ROMANCES to be DISPOSED 
OF for only Twenty. five Pounds ; including many of the principal works 
of Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, James, Ainsworth, Marryat, Cooper, &c. 
and some very recently published ; adapted for any person commencing a 
Circulating Libra: 

The books may be seen, and a list obtained, at J. Garmeson’s Ma- 
gazine Warehouse, 9, Temple-street, bottom of Bouverie- street, Fleet- 
street. Also 120 Volumes of Modern Voyages, Travels, Memoirs, &c. 
for only Ten Pounds. 








fPiscellaneous. 
HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE;; a light and portable 


Apparatus for Drawing Landscape and other Outlines in Perspec- 
tive, without elementary knowledge. To which is added a Compendium 
of the Rules of Perspective and Effect. By W. F. ELLIOT, Esq. 


OLATILE FIXER, a preparation to fix and secure 

Coloured Crayon and Chalk Drawings, to prevent their rubbing. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. and 3s. 6d. S. and J. FULLER particularly 
call the attention of Artists, Amateurs, and Drawing-masters to the above 
useful preparation, likewise to their Permanent Coloured Crayons, for 
Portrait and Landscape Painting, fitted up in boxes, price 25s. and 2/. 10s. 
each. Specimen ae to be seen, ‘and Portraits painted in crayons. 








1 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE; containing a History of the Sei 
and the Principles of Designing Public Edifices, Private Dwelling Houses, 
Country Mansions, and Suburban Villas, and Laying-out and Ornament- 
ing Grounds, by Professor Brown, 50 fine large copper-plates, and nu- 
merous wood engravings of Cottage Furniture, &c. stout royal 4to. cloth 
18s. 6d. (pub. at 3/. 3s.) 1840 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, complete, from its commencement, in 
1802, to the end of the year 1842, with Index, complete, 74 vols. 8vo. 
half bound in calf, 10/. 15s. (cost 50/.) Edin. 1802 to 1842. 

LIBRARY (The) OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illus- 
trated with numerous engravings on wood and steel, published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in 
43 vols. 12mo. bound in cloth, gilt, only 3/. 15s. (pub. at 9é. 13s. 6d.) 

London, v. y. 

Independent of the great variety which these volumes offer, there is, 
perhaps, no similar series of works which is so well calculated for all 
classes. The learned and the unlearned, will find here an unceasing 
source of instruction and amusement. 

GROSE’S (F.) ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
with the celebrated Introduction on Gothic Architecture, Monasteries, 
their Orders, &c. upwards of 600 engravings of ancient splendour in 
castles, churches, mansions, &c. with descriptions to each, 8 vols. imp. 
8vo. half russia, uncut, 3/. 15s. 

KIRBY’S (R. S.) WONDERFUL AND SCIENTIFIC MUSEUM, 
or Magazine of Remarkable Characters, including all the Curiosities of 
Nature and Art, from the Remotest Period to the Present Time, illus- 
trated with 124 curious plates, 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 4s. 1820 

NAPOLEON MEDALS.—A complete Series of the Medals struck in 
France, Italy, Great Britain, and Germany, from the commencement of 
the Empire in 1804, to the Restoration in 1815, 40 plates, engraved by 
the process of Achilles Collas, with Historical and Biographical Notes, 
folio, cloth, 1/. 4s. (pub. at 6/. 6s.) 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, the Blue Coat School.—Trollo (Rew 
William) History of the Roval Foundation of Christ’s Hospital, Memoirs 
of eminent Blues, the suppression of the Convent of the Grey Friars in 
London, illustrated with fine engravings ; including a fine one of King 
Edward VI. presenting the Charter to Christ’s Hospital after Hans Hol- 
bein, 4to. cloth, 12s. 6d. (pub. at 3/. 38.) Pickering, 1834 

DONOVAN’S EXOTIC NATURAL HISTORY, exhibiting Figures 
of Rare and Beautiful Foreign Birds, Insects, Shells, Quadrupeds, 
Fishes, and Marine Productions, with 180 fine coloured ‘plates, 5 vols. 
royal 8vo. cloth, 2/. 15s. (pub. at 10/7. 10s.) 1834 

DUBLIN REVIEW (The), a complete set from the Commencement 
in 1836 to 1644, quite clean, in parts, only 2/. 10s. 1836-44 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, a complete set from the Commencement 
in 1809 to 1844, with the three volumes of Indexes, 74 vols. the whole 
uniformly half-bound, calf, only 13/. 13s. (very cheap) 1809-44 

RUDING’S ANNALS of the COINAGE of GREAT BRITAIN, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time, including the Supp 
Several hundred sheets of engraved Coins, new edition, 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 
only 3/. 10s. (pub. at 62. 6s.’ 1840 

i. he above is a new and most valuable set of books, at a very low 


Pe RAPIN’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, translated and onions to 
George the Second, by Tindal, with the Heads, Monuments, &c. by Ver- 
tue and Houbraken, fine impressions, 4 vols. folio, calf, neat, 3/. 3s. 

Knapton, 1744. 

TRANSACTIONS of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON. 

DON, 6 vols, 4to. bound, haif morocco, gilt, 4/. 10s. (pub. at 40/.) 
1815-26 

The above work contains a series of most elegantly coloured plates of 
Fruits, Flowers, &c, finished in colours equal to the finest dra yings, an 
original copy from a subscriber. 








G. Willis 
same forwar 
price. 


urchases Books and Ma 


ines of all kinds. Lists of the 
from the country wi 


be returned with the valuation 








Pew Publications. 


HE BUILDER, No. 172, for MAY 23, price 3d. 


contains : —Proposea Injury to the Arch at Hyde Park Corner ; 
Equestrian Statue of the Duke of Wellington; Who is responsible ?— 
Prof, Willis on Ecclesiastical Architecture—Architectural Room : Royal 
Academy—Regulations for the Construction of Sewers; Drainage of 
Courts—Meeting at Metz—Ancient Iron work, with two engravings— 
Laws of Sound in construction of Buildings—Ancient Glass— Public 
Necessaries—Notes in the Provinces—Kentish Ragstone as a Building 
Material—Vent'lation—Illegality of Violent Ejectments—Lieence to va- 
lue Artificer’s Work—The Art-Union Question—Notices of New Patents, 
Contracts, Timber Sales, &c. 
Office, 2, York-street, Cov ovent-garden. 
Now ready, and to ‘be had of a all Booksellers, 
(Price One Shilling, ) 
peo of Mr. W. H. W. BETTY, the Eng- 
lish Roscius. 
To which is affixed a Sketch of the Theatrical Career of his Son, 
Mr. HENRY BETTY 
Printed and Published by B. D. Cousins, 18, Duke-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 





WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE SCOTCH NATIONAL CHURCH, CROWN-COURT, 
COVENT-GARDEN. 

Second Edition. In foolscap 8vo. neatly bound in eloth,'price 2s. 6d. 
BAFANT SALVATION; or, all saved that Die in 

Infancy. Specially addressed to mothers mourning the loss of In- 
fants and Children. 


Il, 
foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
HE B APTISMAL FONT; or, an i Wenenielon of the 
Nature and Obligations of Christian Baptism, with an Appendix. 
** This is a judicious work, and well calculated for much usefulness,’’— 


Record. 
Ill. 
Second Edition. In foolscap Syo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HE MESSAGE OF GOD; or, Thoughts on Reli- 
ion for thinking Men. 
London: G. Virtue; onl sold by Dyer and Co. 24, Paternoster-row. 
MR. BARTLETT’S NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 
In Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, with Four highly-finished Engravings 
on Steel, by Cousen, Bentley y, Brandard, and others. 
HE CHRISTIAN IN PALESTINE; or, Scenes 
of Sacred History. Illustrated from Sketches taken by Mr. W. 
H. Barter, during his recent Journey to the Holy Land. With Ex- 
planatory Descriptions, by Henry Steszine, D.D. F.R.S. 

“* Whatever interest may be excited by the history or descriptions of 
other countries, can rarely be equalled and certainly never surpassed b 
that which belongs to those given of Palestine, the land of the law an 
the gospel.’” 

London: Geo. Virtue. 





Lonpon: —Printed by Henry Moree Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
County of 





in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, ‘Great Queen Street 

and published by Joun Craockrorp, of 29, Essex Strand, in 
the hh of St. Clement Danes, in the City of W ‘ Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of Tue Caitic, 29, Essex Street aferesaid, cn 
Saturday, the 28rd day of May, 1846, 








